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By Our Shanghai Correspondent 


Wuo says we have lost the dash and pluck of the 
Elizabethan adventurers? The details of Lieutenant 
Henderson’s adventures in the Gold Coast Hinterland are 
even more striking than could be gathered from the 
romantic narrative published in the Zzmes the other day. 
When Lieutenant Henderson went alone into the Sofa 
camp at Wa, he was at first treated as a prisoner, and his 
captors discussed before and with him the manner in 
which he was to be put to death. The victim listened 
awhile till he was weary of it. ‘* Oh, well,” he said, “I 
can't be bothered with your arguments. I'm very sleepy ; 
let me know when you have made up your minds,” and 
off to sleep he went. The unexpected performance saved 
his life. His calm indifference persuaded Samory’s men 
that they had to do with someone of immense importance. 
Unwilling to take on themselves the responsibility for his 
death, they sent him unharmed to Samory’s court in the 
Jimini country. 


Once again Lieutenant Henderson saved himself by 
a like exhibition of courage. He found Samory on a 
throne surrounded by 4,000 warriors ; yet when motioned 
to do homage on his hands and knees he did nothing of 
the sort. He simply sat on the throne beside Samory, 
shcking that monarch warmly by the hand. Thanks to 
this, and to nothing else, he was accepted as the repre- 
Sentative of a great sovereign, instead of a captive 
doomed to death. He talked to Samory of the Queen, 
and Samory talked of himself. Thus a mission which 
might have ended, as so many African missions have 
ended, in a terrible si!ence and a suspicion of unspeakable 
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horrors, did in fact end in a valuable basis for future 
relations between Great Britain and 4 Mohammedan 
Power. Thus empires may be built up under Victoria as 
under Elizabeth. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER has for the moment had his way, 
and Chief Justice Kotze’s ultimatum for reforms has been 
followed by his removal from the Bench. This is just 
what was anticipated in these columns last week. No 
man’s life or property is safe at the hands of the Raad and 
Executive, with no appeal to the High Court. But such 
a state of things cannot last long even in the Transvaal. 
Chief Justice Kotze’s successor, Mr. Gregorowski, is 
of course the Polish gentleman imported into the Transvaal 
to try the members of the Reform Committee, with the 
result that he sentenced four of them to death. 


THERE is a cry from Macedonia once more, and as 
some of the Ambassadors have been talking to the 
Sultan, there is evidently something in it this time. As 
to Crete, two or three conflicting reports are served up 
every morning. The balance of probability is, perhaps, 
in favour of the story that Russia is only holding back 
until the Turks have been got out of Thessaly, and that if 
the Cretan Assembly unanimously proclaimed Prince 
George of Greece, Lord Salisbury, Count Muravieff and 
M. Hanotaux would not stand any Sultanic interference 
with wn fait accompli. Other Near Eastern news includes 
the statement that Russia is trying to get an ironclad 
through the Dardanelles Transports and gunboats have 
already made the passage from time to time. 


Lorp STRATHCONA AND Mount Royat took his seat and 
subscribed the roll as a member of the House of Peers on 
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Tuesday. It was all very quietly done, and is dismissed 
in a line in English journals. Yet from that single 
céremony may date a great development in the manage- 
ment of the Empire, for the Canadian High Commissioner 
is the first direct representative of a colony to become a 
member of the Imperial Parliament. 


Tue Zola trial is being conducted in so haphazard a 
fashion that no one seems to have the least notion when it 
will be finished. So far the public interest in the proceed- 
ings is closely maintained. A friend of M. de Blowitz, 
who inserted in an invitation to dinner a proviso that Zola 
and Dreyfus would not be discussed, found half his 
expected guests declining ‘‘ from inability to make such a 
promise”; while the poor wretches who stand in the cold 
and fog before the Assize Court doors all night, in order 
to sell their chances of seats in the morning, have been 
getting as much as twenty francs apiece from the eager 
public. For the most part the evidence as yet lacks 
definiteness. A number of handwriting experts have 
again asserted on oath that Commandant Esterhazy wrote 
the famous bordereau. The most sensational piece of 
testimony given during the week has been the declaration 
made by General Billot in the Chamber. The head of the 
army affirmed on his ‘‘ conscience as a soldier” (for the 
sixth time since November 1896) that ‘‘ Dreyfus was a 
traitor.” That statement, which is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with the truth of the evidence of the handwriting 
experts, has obviously made an impression. The public 
excitement in Paris, over which some of the corre- 
spondents lost their heads, is apparently decreasing. There 
have been several wet days! 


Mr. Curzon’s speech was admirable in Monday’s 
Indian debate in the House of Commons. It was so ob- 
viously rooted in conviction that the speaker made his audi- 
ence forget his personality, and displayed without a trace of 
ostentation a knowledge of the facts to which no other 
speaker in the debate could, or indeed did, pretend. But 
the policy of Mr. Curzon’s speech was not the policy of 
Lord George Hamilton. There is really no question of 
making subjects of these troublesome tribesmen. There 
is really no question of interfering with what Mr. Balfour 
called their views upon property and homicide so long as 
they only give effect to these views amongst themselves. 
But what does remain is the old business of getting to 
Afghanistan and knowing what is going on. You must 
have sensor7, if there is no need for motor nerves, outside 
such a vast organisation as the Indian Empire. This is 
the problem of the moment, and are we not practically 
all agreed upon it? Why, then, waste so much eloquence 
over that old matter of Chitral which so exercised the minds 
of the front-bench men on both sides of the House of 
Commons on Monday ? 


Count Ka.noky, who died at sixty-six—quite sensa- 
tionally young for a modern politician—could by no stretch 
of imagination be called a great man. Yet he managed 
to drive that difficult team, Austria and Hungary, in 
double harness for fourteen years without an upset. It 
must also be counted to him for merit that in an Age of 
Puff he cared nothing for popularity. What one chiefly 
remembers about him is that so late as 1891 he seemed to 
believe that the Temporal Power of the Pope was still an 
open question. The Count’s career may be said to repre- 
sent the suecess which is possible to the “‘ genial ” man in 
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politics. ‘‘No one,” as one of his biographers aptly 
remarks, ‘‘had more thoroughly mastered the gentle art 
of making friends.” He successively got on the right 
side of his Sovereign, Prince Bismarck, the Hungarian 
Premier, and the Tsar. It is a curious and significant 
fact that neither of Kaiser Franz Joseph’s last two Chan- 
cellors have been Austrians. Kalnoky was a Bohemian ; 
Count Goluchowski is a Pole. 


TWENTY years have gone by, although it is hard to 
realise it, since Gioacchino Pecci became Pope. In St. 
Peter's on Sunday there was celebrated’ his Holiness’s 
Papal majority, the sixtieth anniversary of his first Mass, 
and the forty-fifth of his Cardinalate. Fifty thousand 
people assembled, and it is not difficult to understand how 
the magnificent and moving scene when the aged Pontiff 
was borne aloft on the Sedia Gestatoria, while the notes of 
silver trumpets sounded through the great fane, wrought 
up many of the multitude ‘‘ almost to delirium.” Leo XIII, 
whatever his shortcomings, has certainly deserved well of 
the Roman Catholic Church and of the world. In intensity 
of purpose, power of work, and devotion to duty up to 
the limits of extreme age, as in living literary interests 
and abhorrence of luxury, he has been rivalled only by that 
other theological and political veteran whose eyes have 
also been gazing weariedly on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. But while Mr. Gladstone has ever been 
the pink of courtesy, that virtue in the Pope’s case is 
more correctly described as amiability. Tothousands and 
thousands of pilgrims admitted to his presence the Pontiff 
has been, in a very real sense, a Holy Father. Leo’s 
kindly manner was well illustrated by that remark of a* 
radiant ‘* Lancashire lad” who, on leaving the Vatican, 
ejaculated with conviction, ‘‘ Ah, but he was varra glad to 
see me!” 


OxeE swallow does not make a summer nor one re- 
former in office in Persia a political reformation there. 
The Teheran correspondent of the Zimes is evidently 
hoping much, however, from the appointment to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequership of Sir Abdul Kasin Khan, 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, G.C.M.G. (who was in London last year 
on a special mission). <A propos, it is satisfactory to see 


that our Ambassador to the Court of the Shah is shortly . 


returning to his post. Let us hope that advantage has 
been taken of his Excellency’s run home to decide upon a 
British policy in Persia. Russia is rapidly establishing 
claims to large tracts of territory in the northern provinces 
and towards the Arabian Sea. Of these she will un- 
doubtedly take the fullest advantage on the first oppor- 
tunity—which may come at any time. Great Britain has 
very substantial interests, however, on the Persian Gulf. 
Our big trade and our land route to India— British Balu- 
chistan is not more than three hundred miles off—are 
both in question. It is imperative that we make up our 
minds as to the limits of our sphere of influence. It is 
folly to leave room for a misunderstanding with Russia 
when by taking thought it can be avoided. In this con- 
nection has the Government any views on Mr. Black's 
Railway-to-India scheme ? 


TALKING of making up our minds, why does Great 
Britain put off coming to an agreement with France 
in Morocco? Less than four years ago Downing Street 
scouted the idea of Russian activity in Abyssinia, yet 
the military and civil representatives of the Tsar now 
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swarm in the Negus’s country. If a settlement of the 
Morocco problem be unduly deferred, we shall not only 
find France a great deal more difficult to deal with, 
but perhaps have Germany on the scene. What is 
especially aggravating in the policy of dawdle is that the 
claims of Great Britain and France~—the only Powers 
which count at the moment in Morocco—are perfectly 
reconcilable. Tangier, as Nelson said, must come to us, 
but beyond this we really need very little. France can have 
practically all the rest—area, say, 200,000 square miles— 
if only she will speak us fair in other parts of Africa. 


WE know nothing of Lieutenant Harrington, who has 
been appointed ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Agent at the Court of the 
Emperor Menelek of Ethiopia” ; but the fact that he has 
served some time as officer in charge at Zeyla (the coast 
port which must become the chief channel of Abyssinian 
trade), and that he has had Indian experience, and is a 
young man and a soldier, is greatly in his favour. With 
patience, tact, and a steady backing, he ought to be able 
to convince the Negus that Great Britain is an ally worth 
having. The new Treaty, in which the ‘‘ King of Kings” 
declares the Dervishes to be ‘‘ enemies,” is certainly some- 
thing to start with. The next piece of business to be 
transacted is the fixing up of a satisfactory arrangement 
as to the boundaries of Abyssinia in the direction of the 
Nile. With Count Leontieff and Prince Henri d'Orléans 
constantly whispering to Menelek, ‘‘ Codlin’s the friend, 
not Short,” the business will, no doubt, take some pulling 
through ; but Lieutenant Harrington and Lord Salisbury 
between them ought to be equal to it. 


THE sentence on Lord William Nevill has won much 
cheap popular applause, but is it not unduly severe? Miti- 
gating circumstances, however ignored, were not want- 
ing. The culprit had travelled from a foreign country to 
surrender, he had not been convicted on the more serious 
charges in the indictment, the money-lender had been com- 
pensated. Mr. Justice Lawrance’s contrasted case of the 
City clerk was not much in point. No doubt Lord William's 
offence is greater, but the clerk would not have had more 
than eighteen months, which would have been quite suffi- 
cient in this case. The sentimental desire to smite the 
vicious aristocrat has warped the judicial mind. 


IRELAND should have her Roman Catholic University 
free from tests, beyond a doubt, and after Mr. Balfour's 
appeal to the Ulstermen for fair play and openmindedness 
she will have it. But she cannot have it this Session, for 
the Irish Local Government Bill will occupy as much time 
as the Government can fairly allot to Ireland. Still, the 
debate of Wednesday and Thursday was most useful in 
educating public opinion, and may in time help even 
Colonel Saunderson and his friends to see that, unless fair 
treatment is now meted out to the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, it must in the course of years be necessary to put 
the Roman Catholics in a position of much greater power 
in Trinity College as it now is. The Roman Catholics of 
Ireland may seem to the Irish Protestants as wrongheaded 
as they please, but the point rather is that Trinity College 
does not meet the just requirements of the majority of the 
people. 


Propicious are the exaggerations of the London 
County Council elections on the side of both the Pro- 
gressives and the Moderates. ‘‘Socialists and pick- 
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pockets” say one party of the other; ‘‘ reactionaries and 
monopolists” comes the reply. It is happily no part of 
our duty to unravel the tangled skein of election polemics, 
but so far as our voice can influence the decision we 
would use it to enforce the moral that London is not 
an ordinary city or county. It is the metropolis of 
the greatest Empire of history, and only those should 
be entrusted with the management of its civic life who 
are alive to its responsibilities and privileges. Municipally, 
London is a disgrace to England and to the Empire of 
which it is the heart. Its methods of street locomotion, cf 
lighting, of water supply—to name these only—would 
shame a second-rate city of Canada or Australia, and it is 
time these were mended, let those who are to mend it put 
what party label they please upon their banners. 


To sympathise with Mr. Justice Hawkins's remarks on 
the Enderby football case, it is not necessary for one to be 
averse from manly or even from rough games. All that 
is essential is for one to have some regard for human 
life and for fa'r play. The facts of the case can be stated 
ina few words. In the course of a football match one 
player charged an opponent so violently in the back as to 
cause his death. Against the offender there has been 
returned a verdict of manslaughter, and it is difficult to see 
on what ground the finding can be impugned. On the 
point of law, as Mr. Justice Hawkins pointed out, to 
cause death by an act of negligence or gross recklessness 
is to be guilty of manslaughter, whether the scene be the 
football field or anywhere else. His remarks are valu- 
able and timely. They bring within the obvious protection 
of the law a class that has been regarded (in practice at 
any rate) as living outside it—-that of the athletes. 


DRAMATIS PERSON : 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Our royal family is a rather absurd institution, no doubt. 
But then, humanity itself is rather absurd. A State can 
never be more than a kindergarten, at 
best, and he who would fain rule men 
according to principles of right reason 
will fare no better than did poor, dear Plato with his scheme. 
Put the dream of the docérinaire into practice, and it will 
soon turn to some such nightmare as modern France or 
modern America. Indeed, fallacies and anomalies are the 
basis of all good government. A Crown, like a Garter, 
implies no ‘‘damned merit”: else were it void of its 
impressive magic for most creatures. Strictly, there is 
no reason why we should worship the House of Hanover 
more than we worship any other family. Strictly, there 
was no reason why the Children of Israel should bow 
down before brazen images. But man is not rational, 
and the spirit of idolatry is strong in him. And, if you take 
away hisidol, that energy which would otherwise be spent 
in kow-towing will probably be spent in some less harmless 
manner. In every free public there is a fund of patriotic 
emotion which must, somehow, be worked off. I may be 
insular, but I cannot help thinking it better that this fund 
should be worked off, as in England, by cheering the 
members of the royal family, rather than by upsetting the 
current ministry, as in France. 

The main good of royalty, then, and the justification 
of those fabulous sums of money that we sacrifice annually 
for its support, lie in its appeal to that ido!atrous instinct 
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which is quite unmoved by the cheap and nasty inmates of 
the Elysée or of the White House. In this century we 
have greatly restricted the sphere of royal 
power, insomuch that royalty cannot, as 
it once could, guide directly the trend of 
politics : politically, it does but ‘‘ act by its presence.” But 
one should not forget that a Court is for ornament, as well 
as for use. A capital without a Court, be the streets never 
so beautiful, is even as a garden where the sun shines not. 
As a flock of sheep without a shepherd, so is the Society 
that has no royal leader to set its fashions, chasten its 
follies, or dignify its whims with his approval. Gaiety, 
wit, beauty, some measure even of splendour, may be 
compassed in the salons of a republic; but distinction 
comes not in save with one who must be received at the 
foot of the staircase. In this reign, as in the Th'rd 
George's, the monarch soon repudiated the care of English 
Society, leaving the three feathers to be the oriflamme of 
the beau monde. For more than thirty years these three 
white feathers have nodded over St. James’s, and during 
that time the social power of the Queen’s eldest son 
has grown from regency to despotism. For good or evil, 
we have in ‘‘ the Prince” an institution that seems to be 
unassailable, indispensable. His sway is as absolute as 
the sway of any Pharaoh or Cesar. He is ‘‘ the Prince,” 
and one feels that his coronation (which God postpone !) 
will be rather an anti-climax. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to observe him. He is, 
perhaps, the only one of the Queen's sons who has a dis- 
tinct individuality. The Duke of Saxe- 
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b ne Coburg-Gotha is said to be economical, 
‘ and the Duke of Connaught is said to be 
industrious. Bvt indust:y and economy, excel'ent qualities 


though they are, are not just the qualities which, taken 
by themselves, inflame the popular imagination, and 
they are, as ill-luck will have it, the only quali ies 
attributed, respectively, to the Duke of Connaught 
and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The Prince, 
whatever he is, is not a nullity. It cannot, of course, 
be denied that he is, in many ways, a tite Gvelph, and 
that he displays many of those traits which are peculiar 
to royal persons. He speaks English with a very strong 
German accent ; he speaks it fluently, but it is certainly 
remarkable that one who was born and bred in England, 
and who is quite English in all his tastes, should not have 
yet caught the accent; it testifies to that ‘‘ remoteness” 
in which, as I sought to suggest last week, royal persons 
are bound to live. Another proof of that remoteness is to 
be found in the extreme naiveté of royal minds. The sharp 
realities of the world force humbler folk, sooner or later, 
to put away childish things. But no royalty ever quite 
emerges from his childhood. It is said that the Prince, 
like the rest of the Hanoverians, is very easily moved to 
tears, that he is subject to sudden, brief ebullitions of ill- 
humour when any disappointment befalls him; he is 
known to delight in practical jokes, and his very intelli- 
gence, his eagerness for all kinds of information on every 
topic would seem to show that his mind still retains that 
fresh, sharp inquisitiveness for which children are justly 
famous. 

But the Prince, though in many ways a characteristic 
member of his race, has qualities which do distinguish him 
from the common ruck of royalty. He is 
astonishingly human, and I can imagine 
that, in years to come, a very great 
biography might be made of him by some writer who 
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could distinguish the conflicting influences of his life, 
Nothing, of course, could be more absurd than the recent 
biography in which his Royal Highness is presented to us 
as a modern martyr, holding in one hand a trowel of silver, 
in the other a key of gold; a wistful and distracted gentle- 
man whose one exclusive aim is to benefit his fellow-men— 
a kind of é¢z¢ion de /uxe of the late Mr. George Peabody. The 
Prince, as his ungarbled record would show, has been, essen- 
tially, aman of pleasure. That, indeed, is the open secret of 
his wide popularity. But the recent biographer, firm in the 
fallacy that a prince ought to be a prig, deliberately shirks 
what should have been the salient factsin his book. ‘That 
something, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” 
and which is called the Nonconformist Conscience, may have 
been outraged at the thought of a prince playing baccarat 
in a country house; but, for thoughtful men, the only 
feeling roused by the legend of Tranby Croft was wonder 
that any man could have enjoyed playing so stupida game 
at stakes so very low in proportion to his means. For my 
part, I cannot see that devotion to pleasure is especially 
reprehensible in a Prince. It is in the arbitrage of 
manners, rather than of morals, that a Prince’s functions 
lie. It were useless to ignore the fact that among those 
who lead a life of ease and leisure the standard of 
morals is never high. If the leader of a Court set an 
example of virtue, the Court will dissemble its vices, 
of course; but one may doubt that there has ever been 
a really ‘‘pure Court.” In morals, the Prince of Wales 
is far superior to Charles II. or George IV., albeit not 
a wit, like the one, nor a man of taste, like the other. 
Were he a worse man, Society would be no worse really 
than it is, nor better were he better. But, were he witty, 
Society would try to be less dull; and, were he a man of 
taste, lessvulgar. As an onlooker, as one who peers through 
the railing, I cannot help feeling that Society, beneath 
his rule, has deteriorated ; it has now become formless, 
chaotic, shoddy, gaudy, go-as-you-please. And who is 
responsible for this ugly decline, if not he who, in the 
plenitude of his good-nature, has suffered all his territory 
to be overrun by men whose riches, and by women 
whose faces, are their sole passport ? 

It is unfortunate that the Prince, for all his dignity, 
has never been very careful in the choice of his favourites. 
His entourage has never been worthy of 
him. It has always made him slightly 
ridiculous. His character is a curious 
compound of strength and weakness, and of his weak- 
ness full advantage has always beer taken by the wrong 
people. I think it was—it must have been—Mr. Bernard 
Shaw who described English loyalty as ‘‘a firm, unal- 
terable resolve to get the last possible inch of advertisement 
out of the royal family.” The phrase is, of course, 
exaggerative: loyalty is a quite genuine sentiment, and 
I am sure that none more truly reverences the Prince of 
Wales for his b!ood royal than the very men and women 
who use him for their own social or commercial 
ends. But the truth remains that the Prince has been 
used to an extent that seems sad to his disinte- 
rested admirers. Even his philanthropic schemes have 
sometimes resulted rather in the advertisement of the few 
than in the salvation of the many. But none the less do 
I admire the genuine kindliness of the Prince’s heart. | 
wish him every happiness, and I rejoice to think that, 
come weal or woe, he will always be the apple of Sir 
Edward Lawson’s eye. 


His Friends. 


Max BEERBOHM. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


Tue machinery of representation is one thing, the reality 
of representation another. The House of Commons 
was always strangely representative of the country, even 
in those days when the machinery of representation 
did not exist. Nowadays it not only reflects opinion, it 
contains also varying types of men who reproduce the 
characteristics of the different races inhabiting these 
Isles. Each grade of society sends a picked man; but 
what is, perhaps, even more interesting than the mixture of 
classes is the mixture of races. The British Empire shows 
that the Englishman and Scot can live side by side with, 
and, if necessary, rule over, almost every kind of human 
being, but they neither assimilate nor are absorbed. The 
Bible, Free-trade, and Shakespeare do not create new 
Anglo-Saxons, nor does the poet Burns transform the out- 
sider into a Scot. Living together in one House of 
Commons has in no degree obliterated the distinctions of 
type which mark off from one another the Englishman, 
Irishman, Scot, and Welshman. 


The Englishman, as predominant partner, sets the 
tone to the House; he demands common-sense, and knows 
that practical reason should rule. ‘‘ Above 
all, no subtlety,” was John Bright’s advice 
to all seeking success in the British Par- 
liament, and no one ever understood Parliament better 
than that fighting Englishman. The great danger which 
meets Mr. Balfour in leading the House is that he should 
give free play to his swift dividing mind, and indulge in 
some metaphysical disquisition which would give great 
delight to a few, but for the many would create only 
bewilderment and distrust. No one knows that better 
than the Leader of the Hcuse himself. There are some 
English audiences which are greatly impressed and 
dazzled when a speaker talks ‘‘ over their heads,” but the 
House of Commons is not one of them. The best type of 
the distinctively English House of Commons man is Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, a man of hard, dry mind, with a 
great store of accurate information, who always knows 
what he means and says it with reverberating distinctness. 
The country gentleman made perfect, that is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Another excellent type is Sir 
Charles Dilke, who is an encyclopedia of political know- 
ledge, and the most industrious politician in the House. 
From the North Country comes another, Mr. Fenwick, a 
man of robust mind and character, who would have come 
to the front in whatever class he had been born. 


The Typical 
English M.P. 


There are some who consider Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales as forming practically one group, which they 
designate the ‘Celtic fringe.” It is a 

The Sc t M.P. misleading generalisation. The Scottish 
members approach the English more 

nearly in their methods and ideals than the Welsh 
approach the Irish. Who is the most typical Scot in the 
House? Some might vote for Mr. Caldwell, with his 
Passion for exhaustive argument over details, his innumer- 
able convictions about phrases. Sometimes, when listen- 
ing to Mr. Caldwell, I think how he must drown his 
hecklers in a rapid torrent of eloquence. Others would 
Suggest Colonel Denny, a new member, whose great com- 
mercial position and: knowledge make him a valuable addi- 
tion, and on whose forehead the national epithet ‘canny ” 
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is legibly printed. On either front bench you will find a 
man eminent in the best qualities of his countrymen— Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Robert Finlay; the 
pawky wit of the one, the spirit and eloquence of the 
other, are alike admirable and characteristic. 


The Welsh party, which is trying to consolidate itself 
into a separate phalanx, contains many interesting 
personalities. The Welsh elector is a 
serious politician, with certain fiery con- 
victions, and he expects his representa- 
tives to be above all things full of zeal. It is curious that 
the most zealous Welshman of them all, Mr. Tom Ellis, 
should occupy the office of Whip—an office more likely 
than any other to freeze enthusiasm. But the cynical 
traditions of his post have produced no effect on Mr. 
Ellis ; he is still ardent, still an idealist, still inspired by 
those end-of-the-eighteenth-century enthusiasms (Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity) which in so many men have burnt out 
their fires. The elder Pitt annoyed George II. because he 
introduced eloquence into the royal closet. Mr. Ellis has 
introduced convictions into the Caucus. The same sincerity 
and earnestness are notable qualities in those who follow 
Mr. Ellis, but in his eloquence alone is there any strain of 
Celtic magic. Mr. Lloyd George has immense courage in 
debate, and is a rapid thinker with an accurate memory ; 
Mr. Brynmor Jones is a man of marked ability ; but, 
notwithstanding his many qualities, the Celt from Wales is 
not so effective 2 person as he might be. 


The Serious 
Welshman. 


Of the House as a debating assembly Ireland 
furnishes some of the brightest ornaments. I have heard, 
in Parliament, on the platform, and in 
the pulpit, all the best known speakers of 
to-day ; I have heard none with the power 
of moving and pathetic eloquence which Mr. Healy shows 
in those rare moments when his passionate love for 
Ireland carries him to his loftiest heights. Rarely, how- 
ever, does Mr. Healy reveal his whole power; for the 
most part he engages in those short and sharp skirmishes 
in which he has no rival. His wit is of peculiar acerbity ; 
the centuries of oppression which, in his view, Ireland has 
suffered seem to find expression at times in his bitter 
criticisms of all things British. He has an exact know- 
ledge of the weaknesses of the British character, and it isa 
liberal education for the Briton to hear one of his pointed 
diatribes. One particular faculty is specialiy his—the use 
of a telling phrase with what Mr. Balfour has called ‘all 
the emphasis of a Parliamentary interruption.” Other 
Irishmen are specially gifted in debate; Mr. Dillon, of 
course, is well known, and Mr. Michael Davitt. Within 
the House Mr. Swift MacNeill is a great personal 
favourite ; he is always effervescent, and always uncom- 
promisingly loyal to the god of his idolatry. The im- 
pulsiveness which he shares with his compatriots is the 
constant wonder and delight of the more stolid Saxon. Mr 
John Redmond is an ornate and accomplished speaker, and 
an astute tactician. There are eloquent Irishmen outside the 
Nationalist forces—but what Irishman is there who is not 
eloquent? Few things in this Session have been more in- 
teresting than the interposition of Lord Charles Beresford 
on behalf of the Irish dynamite prisoners ; his speech was 
brief, breezy, and telling, and was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by his fellow-countrymen on the other side of the 
House. Evidently they are proud of him as a typicat 
Irishman, though he differs from them on so many points. 


Eloquent 
and Irish. 








VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
A LIVING CLASSIC 


Ir is full thirty years at least since to me lying, a bedfast 
patient, in a great London hospital, starving for books 
; and scarce able to keep myself in writing 
After Thirty i ’ ; 
neg paper, the kindly matron brought some 
numbers of the monthly called $4. Paul's. 
I think it was edited by Anthony Trollope; I know 
that it lived not long, and that I read in it ‘‘The Story 
of Rosina” and ‘‘Une Marquise.” I know, too, that, 
being at that point in time when to hear a new voice 
is to mimic it with all one’s might, I presently mimicked 
‘*Une Marquise,” and that an ode of mine on Brighton 
Pier was published bravely (with a double-page picture) 
in one of the many ‘‘ transient and embarrassed ” prints 
to which it has been my fortune to contribute; for 
! can still remember certain verses of it—or, rather, 
certain verses still insist, with a most damnable resource- 
fulness in torment, in recalling themselves to me. Well : 
not long, not many weeks, ago I read these pleasant 
descants on themes from Ars¢ne Houssaye once again, after 
a lapse of years, and was delighted to find them well nigh 
as fresh and smooth and faultless (in their way) as ever. 
Time stales so much; Time (as we used to rave lang 
syne) :— 
: Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves into corpses or wives ; 


And in Mr. Dobson’s work—as in Tennyson’s and Brown- 
ing’s and Rossetti’s, for that matter—there is not a little 
that Time has staled. But these two—perhaps because I 
read them first—are still palatable; and in turning the 
pages of Mr. Dobson's ‘‘ Collected Poems” (already, I re- 
joice to see, in another edition), I find myself dipping 
into both, but more especially into ‘‘ The Story of Rosina,” 
almost against my will. 


For the rest, there are the old favourites and the old 
qualities ; and he must be insensible to style and tempera- 
ment alike who takes no pleasure in this 

Rain tc atoal book. Mr. Dobson’s Muse has none of 
the modish brilliancy of Praed’s, none 

of the airy good-breeding of Locker’s—is, it may be, 
something dourgeoise, something middle-class, suburban 
even, in ambition and effect; and there are certain 
numbers in the section entitled ‘‘ Vers de Société” which 
I would fain remove: for that, to me at least, they 
show her at her most suburban and her worst. But a 
Muse is ever a Muse, be her breeding what it may ; and, 
for my own part, I had rather divorce from Praed's than 
bury Mr. Dobson’s. Middle-class, if you like! But she 
has wit, she has gaiety, she has humour and fantasy and 
charm; if she lack distinction in the high and courtly 
sense of the word, her good manner is ever gracious and 
urbane; she has heart as well as style, and you feel 
that, for all her eighteenth-century airs, for all her 
masquings in hoop and powder and patches, the man in 
charge of her is a sweet-souled, generous human being. 
And then, her touch upon the instrument—how elegant, 
how fluent, how unobtrusively accomplished! ’Tis but a 
spinet, you say? It may be so; but the spinet is of so 
rare a make, the executant so strict yet so alluring an 
artist, that to listen is a delight, while to analyse the 
method is nearly always to admire. Take an instance— 


ore out of many; take the Epilogue to the ‘‘ Proverbs in 
Porcelain” :— 
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Heigho! How chill the evenings get ! 
Good night, Ninon! Good night, Ninette. 
Your little play is played and finished ; 

Go back, then, to your cabinet ! 


Loyal, L’Etoile ! no more to-day! 

Alas! They heed not what we say : 
They smile with ardour undiminished ; 

But we, we are not always gay ! 


A trifle? No doubt. But note the exquisite sobriety of 
the facture, the perfect concord of sentiment with style, 
the absolute achievement of the effect designed and 
sought. I might quote, and quote, and quote, to the 
same purpose ; but the true virtuoso will be content with 
this. As for myself, I protest that, so far as I know, there 
is none of our Little Masters who comes near to him that 
is the comrade of this Muse: even as there is none of us all 
but may learn from him, if he be so minded, how to write 
our loved and honoured English with the ease, the clarity, 
the precision, the smiling yet relentless jealousy which 
are her due. Mr. Dobson came long since to his kingdom, 
and needs no praise of mine. But need it or not, he has 
it—and has alwayshad. And, if his kingdom be small, his 
kingdom is as well governed, and is as much of his own 
making, as any in English letters. 


As [have said, his ‘‘ Vers de Société” do not arride me. 
I will add that I wish that he had never played the Pre- 
Raphaelite (but I suppose it was inevit- 
able), and above all that he had not taken 
the eighteenth century so seriously as 
he has, but had given us more in the strain of “A 
Dead Letter” and ‘‘The Paradox of Time”—which I 
esteem his masterpieces—and less in that of his ‘‘ Fabies in 
Literature and Art,” which, for all their neatness of form 
and their ingenuity of invention and application, for all the 
“quips and quirks and happy hits” which abound in 
them, have something too much of the aridity of that arid 
epoch—arid in verse, at any rate—to which they are re- 
ferred. It is not, I hope, impertinent to assume that these 
and the like could be done by others almost, if not wholly, 
as well as they are done here. But who save Mr. 
Dobson could achieve, not merely the aforesaid 
‘¢Paradox of Time” and ‘‘The Dead Letter,” but also 
‘The Drama of the Doctor’s Window,” and ‘‘ Beau 
Brocade,” and certain stanzas in the ‘‘ Intrusive Butter- 
fly,” and the ‘Roman Round Robin,” and the ‘‘ Song of 
the Four Seasons,” and the ‘ Ballade of Imitation,” one 
of the half-dozen in English worth reading and remember- 
ing, and that admirable descant on ‘‘ Tu ne Quesieris ” :— 


What He Has 
Done. 


Where thou and I must go 

Lies dark ;—then be it so. 
Now,—aow churl Time is flying ; 
Seek not, O Maid, to know 
Where thou and I must go :— 


and ‘‘A Garden Fancy,” and the ‘‘ Gentleman” and 
“Lady” of the Old School? I quote at random, and 
from memory ; for this is no formal criticism, but a talk. 
If it were the other thing, I might lengthen out my list 
considerably, and of necessity I must quote chapter and 
verse to prove myself a critic. Here it suffices me to 
assert that, contained between the boards of this ‘ Col- 
lected Poems ”’ is, as I think, a little treasure of verse as 
sweet and wholesome to the taste and as artful and ex- 
pert in method as our time has bred. 


W. E. H. 
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THE LAST UNPUBLISHED 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
INTRODUCTORY NOTES 
I HAVE been asked to contribute a few explanatory Notes 
regarding “The Speculative Society of Edinburgh,” for the 
conclusion of the rogth Session, of which (March 11, 1872) 
Stevenson prepared the following Valedictory Address, I 
believe that the name of the Society is more familiar in 
"of Boston, Washington, and New York than in London, for the 
yle, reason that the early haunts of Sir Walter are places of 
ind pilgrimage for the cultured American, and I do not think 
the that many of these visit Edinburgh without payin a visit to 
ith “ The Old Spec.” These Notes are intended, therefgre, chiefly 
ook for English readers. 
hat To summarise : the Society was founded on November 17, 
1764, by “six young gentlemen of good position,” none of 
all whom had yet attained majority, who were then pursuing 
rite their studies at the University of Edinburgh. The Society, 
ity, though never connected in any official sense with the Univer- 
‘ich sity, has always been intimately associated with it; and it 
ym, enjoys, in one respect, the (so far as I know) unique position 
has of having premises situated in the heart of the University 
his Buildings, conferred upon it by Parliamentary grant. To 
wa the Society, no stranger is ever admitted, and in this respect, 
as in some others, it is truly Masonic. Its prosperity has 
been almost unbroken, for, what is recorded of 1805—“ That 
so great was the anxiety to obtain admission that petitions 
me. » 
vail often lay for weeks on the table before a vacancy occurred ”— 
” is, I believe, equally true of the present day. 
vit- Gas has never, be it noted, profaned the Debating Room of 
ken the Society ; and members always remember the brilliant 
as spectacle it presents on nights of meeting, with its crimson 
“Fe benches, its huge, old-fashioned dog-grate, heaped up with 
iI living coal, and the golden sixteen-light candelabrum, which 
sin hangs from the centre of the ceiling, and is alluded to as 
rm “ancient” in the early years of the Society. This candelabrum 
the has always been regarded as a fetish, and has survived the vener- 
: able bench, wanting one leg, upon which newly elected mem- 
= bers were—up to the time when Stevenson became one of the 
arid Presidents—invited to take their seats, with results disastrous 
re- to their dignity, while they ministered to the gaiety of the 
1ese light-hearted crew they had just joined. The well-merited 
sly, destruction of this ancient nuisance was due to Mr. C. J. 
Mr. Guthrie, now Q.C., one of our most famous Secretaries. 
said The list of members is remarkable in many respects. There 
also Jeffrey first met Scott, who was secretary from 1791 to 1795, 
ous and has left a vivid account of his first impressions. Lord 


on Henry Petty (afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne and Prime 
” f ' Minister), Henry Brougham, Francis Horner, Lord Kinnaird, 
S, and many of the most distinguished of the Scottish judges, 


> 


one joined between 1797 and 1805 ; the tradition still exists of 
ber- the brilliancy of the debates in which Lansdowne, Kinnaird, 
— Brougham, Horner, and Jeffrey took part. Dugald Stewart 
and Sir James Mackintosh were members ; and the varied 
nature of the membership may be judged from the following 
passage from the latter’s recollections, written many years 
afterwards :—“ When I was in Scotlanf in 1801, Benjamin 
Constant was a Tribune in France, Charles Hope, Lord 
Advocate, and Thomas Addis Emmett, his former companion, 
and a prisoner under his control !” 
and Lord John Russell (1810), Prince Adam Czartoriski, with a 
alk. romantic subsequent history (1821), Lord Cockburn (1799), Sir 
list Astley Paston Cooper (1787), Sir William Hamilton (1812), 
and are other names that occur to me, but the pages are literally 
» te thick with names of distinction and interest (for the most 
Col- part, naturally, Scottish). 
. The Records of the Society survive complete. Among the 
; as most interesting are the Minutes and Accounts kept by Sir 
ex- 





Walter Scott during his long term of office. That imperfection 
in the art of spelling which many great men (R. L. Stevenson 
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among them) have shared with him is amusingly manifest 
in the carefully written pages. I think this trifling defect 
remained with him through life. 

Stevenson became one of the Presidents in 1872; was re- 
elected, and resigned in November 1873, having received 
extraordinary privileges in February of that year. The Roll 
Book is signed “Robert Louis Stevenson,’ but underneath 
is a note stating the full name as “Robert Lewis Balfour 
Stevenson.” I still have the letter (four pages in red ink) 
in which he announces, with comic pomposity, his reasons 
for changing his name, and his intention to become famous 
as “ Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

It was the duty of one of the Presidents to read a “ Vale- 
dictory Address” at the conclusion of each Session. Stevenson 
was unwell when it came to his turn, and he asked me, as 
then Secretary, to read the paper which follows. Some of the 
allusions will be better understood when I say, that it was our 
habit to dine together—in parties of four, six, or eight—pre- 
vious to the meetings. I don’t think these entertainments 
added much to the seriousness of the business ; but many will 
ever remember them as the commencements of fast and loving 
acquaintanceships. Mr. Thomas Barclay will, 1 am sure, 
forgive the mention of his name, in remembrance of much 
splendid hospitality. The name which has been deleted it is 
not desirable to record. A startling portraiture of the 
character will be found in the least admirable personage of 
“Weir of Hermiston.” Steverson’s recollections of other mem- 
bers, and of the charm of the rooms, will be found in “ Memor‘es 
and Portraits” in the paper entitled 4 College Magazine. 

I cannct remember that Stevenson was ever anything as a 
speaker. He was nervous and ineffective, and had no power 
of debate ; but his papers were successful, and the name of 
those read by him may interest some—1870: “ The Influence 
of the Covenanting Persecution on the Scottish Mind” ; 
1871 : “ Notes on Paradise Lost”; 1872: “ Notes on the 
XIX. Century” and “Two Questions on the Relations 
between Christ’s Teaching and Modern Christianity” ; 1873 : 
“Law and Free Will,—Notes on the Duke of Argyll.” 

I found this Address, in going over Stevenson’s papers at 
Vailima, in the early part of 1895, and transmitted it to the 
Society, as, by the Laws, all papers read are directed to be 
impounded for binding—a rule which has never been very 
strictly observed. It is now reproduced by their permission. 

\ C. BAXTER. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


In a purely speculative sense, I am a person of 
venerable age and I am beginning to feel myself in the 
way. It does not do for a member to hang too long 


about our Society: the presence of those who have 


acquired, by long habit, a dapper volubility that sounds 
almost profane in the ears of younger members is apt to 
exercise a damping influence upon the rest of the meet- 
ing ; and the constant and often doubtful appeal to past 
custom is bad, in every way, for the right order of our 
proceedings ; it tends to prevent that continual readjust- 
ment of the practice to the written law, which is only 
rendered possible by the removal of those who have 
become hardened in loose customs. It is the rule of life, 
gentlemen, that the old must make way for the young ; 
and I had quite made up my mind that it was time for 
me to give up my Totem and spear to some younger 
chieftain, and be left behind in the snow, warming 
my hands at the embers your charity had left for me 
to die over, while the rest of the tribe swept 
forward and out of sight. Such, however, was 
not your intention. More civilised than Red Indians, 
you gave me a year’s respite, and re-elected me President— 
all which was very kind, but has unhappily spoiled my 
projected valedictory. 


ee a ee 
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I had intended to Jeave the Society for good at the end 
of this session, and to read you a very affecting address 
upon the strength of my determination; but yet, as I 
think over all the good times that I have had within these 
four walls, I am not sorry that you should have postponed 
my exile and aborted all my unspoken eloquence. Look- 
ing back, as I do now, upon my speculative past, I feel 
somewhat in the vein of the man Wordsworth talks about, 


Who, when his house is built, 
A frame locked up in wood and stone, doth still, 
As impotent fancy prompts, by his fireside 
Rebuild it to his liking. 


Not that I would rebuild it all; only there are some few 
weak parts in the design—sundry foolish motions, illegal 
rulings, unrepressed loquacities—that, if I could, 1 own I 
should be very glad to cancel. As a whole, however, I 
look back upon these good times with much regret. 

I think you will all find it come strangely to you—left- 
handedly, so to speak—when you have to leave this room 
for the last time, and shut the door behind you upon three 
years of happy life. Your retrospect, at least, you will 
take away with you at your departure ; and who can tell 
how interesting these trivial reminiscences may become 
hereafter? Jeffrey, you remember, chronicles Scott sitting 
at that table with a great, woollen night-cap drawn snugly 
over his ears and apologising in quaint terms for the 
strange figure that he presented to the worshipful Society. 
It must have seemed a very slight matter at the time to 
Jeffrey—aye, and for long after ; but when it came out 
that this secretary—with the ‘‘ ponderous machine” (as 
he called it) drawn over his ears—was one of Scotland’s 
greatest men, his fame cast an interest over this 
little occurrence, just as it has cast an interest over 
the ill-written, ill-spelled minutes that we keep preserved 
in the next room. And who knows, gentlemen, with what 
Scotts or Jeffreys we may have been sharing this meeting- 
hall; about what great man we shall have curious anecdotes 
to tell over dining-tables, and write to their biographers 
in a fine, shaky, octogenarian hand? Nor, to us at least, 
shall such apotheosised remembrances be dearest. We 
shall have many stories, too, of fellow-members who did 
not come to the surface in after life, but, it may be, went 
straightway to the bottom—many ‘‘vivas to those who 
have failed and to those whose war-vessels sank in the 
sea,” if you will let me once more quote Walt Whitman. 
We shall know how these unsuccessful men have con- 
tributed to our success ; and we shall be able to apply the 
same course of reasoning, as regards ourselves, to the 
men who have been yet more successful. Yes—if we 
should have here some budding Scott, or if the new 
Shakespeare should here be incubating his fine parts, we 
shall all, gentlemen, have a hand in the finished article— 
some thoughts of ours, or, at least, some way of thinking, 
will have taken hold upon his mind, some seasonable 
repartee, some happy word, will have fallen into the 
** good soil” of his genius, and will afterwards bring 
forth anchundredfold. We shall all have had a hand, I 
repeat, at making that Shakespeare or that Scott. 

Speculative evenings form pretty salient milestones on 
our intellectual journey ; looking back along mine, I see a 
good deal of distance got over—whether well or ill, I am 
not here to judge. It is about five years ago since I made 
my first appearance and my first speech in this hall. It 
seemed very gloomy, and my fellow-members struck me 
as aged, formal, and impressive. I felt uneasy at their 
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familiarity with each other, and at the curious, natural 
aggregation that kept drawing them together into various 
little groups and coteries, and left me always excluded and 
alone. When anyone spoke to me, it was more alms- 
giving than conversation. I felt all the loneliness of a boy's 
first day at school. The interval over, I made a speech in 
a state of nervous exaltation that we have no language 
strong enough to describe. A thick, white vapour 
seemed to fill the room up to the level of my eyes, sub- 
merging the secretary, the librarian, and the ruck of 
other members; but I could see the president towering 
above on his raised platform, gloomy and awful. After the 
meeting, the same aggregative principle that had drawn 
them into groups before, settled my fellow-members into 
similar groups for the walk homeward, and, as before, left 
me out. My electricity seemed negative—I had no 
common interests with the others, no old stories to retell 
—any remark was a hazardous experiment; and I ended 
my night by walking home alone, in the blackness of 
despondency. How I should have laughed anyone to 
scorn who had stopped me then on the Bridges and told 
me that I should spend in that Society some of the happiest 
hours of my life and make friends from among those very 
members who were now so forbiddingly polite ! 

And now I am approaching my second speculative 
childhood—when I shall come up here and find other 
members arisen that know not Joseph—find them draw- 
ing, at the interval, into new coteries as exclusive of me 
as the old ones of my first night—find them busy with 
new interests, discussing the misdeeds of a new secretary, 
waited on (who knows?) by a new servitor; when I shall 
be myself a mere phantom—a sorry anachronism—an 
historical allusion! No, gentlemen, I would be no Rip- 
van-Winkle extraordinary, to trouble with my __for- 
gotten humours the tenor of future sessions. I shall 
rather steal in here at early morning, or on Saturday or (if 
you will forgive the impiety) on a Sunday, when I shall 
be able to moralise my fill over the tombstone in the lobby, 
smoke a pipe-full of old memories up and down the library 
matting, and sing to the empty walls 

King Pandion he is dead— 
All my friends are lapped in lead ! 


But I am keeping you too long. I know that our annual 
burlesque is near an end, and see all the characters are 
gathered, already, upon the stage against the final 
tableau. On the right front, the Secretary and Mr. 
Maitland Thomson are burying the hatchet of dis- 
sension ; while on the left a member, who has been dining 
with Mr. Barclay, is going through an elaborate and 
beautiful series of equilibrations. A little farther 
back we can see the hospitable Mr. Barclay himself, 
engaged in advertising for a companion to travel with 
him to Timbuctoo; Mr. Stevenson, engaged in explaining 
to the other members that he is the cleverest person of 
his age and weight between this and California; the 
librarian, performing his well-known feat of borrowing 
more than six volumes at a time from the library ; Mr 
Macrae, writing a continuation of the Society’s History, 
and Messrs. Robertson and MacArthur actively moving 
the previous question. But hark! the gentlemanly con- 
ductor taps attention with his baton on the music-stand in 
front ofhim ; and, with a little chime on the triangle, the 
orchestra flows out into a brilliant dance mofzf, in time 
to which the members bestir their limbs, all in time, 
yet each with a special character of his own—as, for ex- 
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ample, the Secretary and Mr. Maitland Thomson in a 
concerted figure representing mutual forgiveness, and the 
gentleman who has been dining with Mr. Barclay in a 
pas seul expressive of not being sober. Someone sets 
alight to the red earth at the side wing; there is a great 
glare; the dance ceases ; the Fairy Holiday rises through 
a trapdoor, and proceeds to make the usual transforma- 
tions. Mr. —— is changed into acandelabra, Mr. Steven- 
son into a remitted fine; and Professor Wilson into a cocked 
hat. And then, amidst the deafening applause of the 
whole audience and the last cymbal-clash of the orchestra- 
tion, the curtain falls upon the hundred and eighth session 
of the Speculative Society. 
[Copyright 1898 by Charles Baxter in the United States.) 


THE SCOTS’ OCCUPATION OF 
ENGLAND 


STRANGE races have battened on England for centuries. 
The Germans come in ever-increasing shoals, and they 
do well; not that the average German is at all equal to 
the average Englishman, but our rate of pay is higher 
and we save him three years of military service. Hence 
we get the pick of the basket. The Jews also come in of 
late years as a flood, and they also do well, for though the 
average Jew is not anything like so good a specimen of 
humanity as the ordinary home product, yet he is more 
pliant and less scrupulous, and so wins his way. 

But chief of all comes the Scot. Is he then so much 
superior to the native he outsteps or displaces? Well! it 
is hard to say. Of his success there can be no doubt. In 
the colonies, who is so prominent ? The chief mercantile 
houses in the East, the leading men in the thousand 
local communities, the governors and deputy-governors, 
are Scots in very many cases far out of proportion to their 
numbers. In the commercial towns of England you hear 
the same tale, and in London the Scot meets you at every 
turn. In literature and art he is much to the fore, as he 
himself might put it. What spiteful rivals have called the 
“‘Kailyard school” of fiction has held, nay, still holds, the 
attention of the English speaking peoples. Crockett and 
Maclaren sell after a fashion that Dickens or Thackeray 
might have envied. And inart does not the Glasgow school 
lead the way on the march to the unexpected—at least ? 

After all, this Scots dominion is an ‘‘ancient tale of 
wrong.” In the dawn of the island's history the incursions 
of the Picts and Scots were dreaded by the Southern in- 
habitants. In after centuries settlers were scarcely held 
back by the fortunately continual state of open hostility 
between the two countries. Immediately the union of 
the crowns had put an end to this, a descent, never since 
checked, began. True, King James of pious memory 
“barred” his kith and kin from following him South ; 
but that and other efforts to stem the tide were of no 
avail. This southward descent has become a jest, stale 
for centuries. Dr. Johnson’s apophthegm—that the best 
toad a Scotsman ever saw was the road to England—gave 
but pointed utterance to a well-grounded popular belief. 

Yet in our own century, though the cry is still they 
come, the conditions are vastly changed. Scotland, as 
far as the Lowlands are concerned, once so poor, is an 
extremely rich country, and therefore by no means a cheap 
country to live in. As far as regards food and clothing, 
London is less expensive than Edinburgh or Glasgow, and 
even in house-rent, save for a few exceptional localities, 
there is nothing to choose between them. Nor is the pay 
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of professional men—lawyers, and doctors, and so forth— 
less in Scotland than England. The days when a Lord of 
Session had but a beggarly four hundred pounds of income 
are past. Even the Scots Kirk, though it has no great 
prizes, gives far more to its ministers than the English. 

This is but corroboration of what each Englishman 
who travels in Scotland—as mest Englishmen at one time 
or other do—learns from experience. He finds North 
Britain as costly a land for the wayfarer as may well be. 
In a word, every sort of wage, professional or otherwise, 
has enormously increased in Scotland in recent times. 
Foreigners find that, for Germans and Jews (we are ax are 
that this is a cross-division) are now thick as blackberries ; 
not even Aberdeen is proof against them. 

Why then does the modern Scot still turn southward ? 
He does so, no doubt. The country districts in Scotland 
are being depopulated at a terrible rate, and nearly all the 
lower-class work is done by Irish, the supply of native 
labour proving insufficient. Why does he still come 
southward? ‘‘ Why change the rocks of Scotland for the 
Strand” when there is so much room for him at home ? 
Something may be put down to tradition. His ‘* forbears,” 
his collateral relatives, or the collateral relatives of his 
ancestors, have gone so far and done so well that he needs 
must follow also. Your true Scot has ever a store of 
romance and sentiment, mawkish or otherwise, about 
him ; omne ignotum pro magnifico is an aphorism true as 
gospel to him. He believes he will succeed, and his con- 
fidence gives him half-the victory. Moreover, London has 
still the privilege of being the capital; as long as that is 
so, it must be the Mecca of the ambitious throughout the 
Empire. The colonies, on the other hand, have an attrac- 
tion for Englishmen as well as Scotsmen ; but why are the 
latter always more successful ? In effect, if all this explains 
the continued movement, it does not explain its success. 
Nay, some of the old solutions fail in the presence of to- 
day’s facts. Thus Macaulay put it down to the parish 
schools; but modern education is practically the same 
throughout Britain. It has been so for a good number of 
years, and so any advantage to be had on that score is 
now gone. In higher education England was always 
superior. Again, Froude has ascribed the backbone in 
the Scets character to the stern Calvinism of another time, 
that hangman’s whip (to paraphrase Burns) that held the 
wretches in order; but Scots theology is rapidly getting 
into the same state as Dutch or German. The Confession 
wins in Scotland to-day but a half-hearted adherence, and 
in general morality and cleanliness of life the Scots 
standard was never—to say the least of it~ higher than 
the English. The inhabitant of a poor country has an 
advantage over a richer neighbour, because the same 
prize will seem of much greater value and cause him to 
labour harder for its attainment; but then Scots poverty, 
we repeat, is a thing of the past. Even if the Scot has 
vices and failings inimical to success in life, to which the 
Englishman is less liable, the fact of success remains. 

Something, it may be, is due to the old-time forces, 
the effects of these being not yet spent; but the most 
obvious cause of success is the energy and power of con- 
centration which one finds in the up-to-date Scot. Some- 
thing may be due to a keener climate and its greater 
stimulus to life. Much is certainly derived from centuries 
of determined toil with adverse conditions ; but, explain it 
as we may, the fact remains, and until his competitors 
learn the secret of this energy and concentration, they will 
be distanced in the race for place and power and wealth. 
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THE GERMAN SPHERE IN CHINA 


In our first number our Shanghai correspondent showed 
how much we in England have underestimated the value of 
Germany's foothold in the province of Shantung and the 
potentialities of _Kiao-Chow Bay. Germany has obtained 
a concession for a railway from the harbour to Tsinan- 
Fu, capital of the province, which is described below, and 
her ultimate idea is to establish a circular railway system 
in Shantung, to open up completely its resources to German 
enterprise. The value of this undertaking may be gauged 
from our correspondent’s description, and when the full 
details of the German agreement with China are known 
we shall begin to feel the practical effects of Germany's latest 
move in the Far East. 


Sbangbat 


Tur following notes are the result of a tour extending 
over a period of two and a half months through the so- 
called wealthy province of Shantung; and as I have been 
through the province three times, both in winter and in 
summer, my experiences are, I think, sufficiently varied to 
justify their publication. My journey took me first from 
Tientsin to Tsinan-Fu, the capital of the province, an 
uneventful passage occupying seven full days in the best 
season of the year. Inthe bad season the time may be 
indefinitely prolonged, as the roads at times become 
impassable, and the plains, stretching from beyond Pekin 
to the Huang-ho or Yellow River, are transformed into 
lakes of no mean depth. 

Within some thirty miles or so of the Huang-ho 
river the monotony of our journey is at last broken as 
we catch our first glimpse of the Shantung hills, and 
foremost amongst them the famous Tai Shan, the Sacred 
mountain of China, with an altitude of over 5,000 feet, 
whose summit, crowned by temples, is usually crowded 
with pilgrims. The ascent of this mountain is made by a 
winding road, twelve miles in length, which is one long 
flight of steps; and for the first portion of this uphill 
pilgrimage very beautiful cypress trees line either side. 
Periodical pilgrimages are made to these temples by thou- 
sands of worshippers, and, as in similar sacred spots in 
the East, beggars, who appear to vie with one another in 
physical and moral wretchedness, are found in multitudes, 
and appear to collect small fortunes. Anyone acquainted 
with Burma will notice the great similarity between the 
Temples of the Tai Shan and those at the base of the 
Shway Dagohn Pagoda. 

To return, however, we at last catch sight of the 
Shantung hills, and an onward journey of twenty miles 
more brings us up to the town of Thsi-ho, situated at a 
bend of ‘‘China’s Sorrow,” as the Yellow River is not 
inaptly styled by the natives. Here the difficulty and 
duration of the passage are dependent upon the season of 
the year. When I crossed the river, on January 27, 1897, 
the ice was almost formed across; the actual boat 
passage was not more than 150 yards across. Again I 
crossed at the same spot on June 14, when the water 
covered an expanse of fully 300 yards, and such was the 
strength of the current that it took the flat-bottomed 
boat over one hour’s towing up stream to gain the 
required landing opposite. Returning to Tientsin, | 
crossed the river at the same spot on August 5; but ere I 
could reach the place of embarkation I had to travel fully 
two miles on an embankment, round which the water was 
rapidly rising, threatening to carry it away. Situated at 
the west side of this crossing is a village which, when I 
crossed, was certainly 20 feet lower than the surface of 
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the still rising river, at that time only within a few feet of 
the top of the bank, which showed every sign of giving 
way at a moment’s notice ; and yet the many hundreds of 
inhabitants of this village carried on their daily work as 
though they were safely situated on the top of tke Tai 
Shan. In crossing the Huang-ho the first fact which 
strikes one is that, should a railway line be laid in its 
vicinity, great care must be taken to make the banks of 
approach to the bridges of far more than the ordinary 
dimensions and strength. 

Once across this historic river our route lies SS.E. to 
the capital Tsinan-Fu, a distance of about ten miles. 
This city is, without doubt, of the first class. It lies at 
the foot of the Shantung hills, and its exact bearings are 
36° 50’ north latitude, 117° east longitude. It has a 
gradual slope from S.W. to N.E. In its south-west 
suburb are magnificent springs giving forth many tons of 
pure water per minute; and these streams flowing through 
the city to a lake situated within the walls near the north 
gate tend to make this one of the most clean and healthy 
cities in the Empire. Its markets rival those of any other 
city inland, and its mercantile trade is immense. The lake 
contains many small islands, upon which are tea-houses, 
and towards evening in the summer numerous pleasure 
parties set forth, and across the water can be heard the 
merry sounds of their music and laughter. Tsinan-Fu 
being the headquarters of the Governor, as a natural 
consequence very considerable official traffic takes place 
between it and the various head-centres of officialdom in 
the province. Among the 100,000 residents of this town 
are 20,000 Mohammedans who reside in the immediate 
vicinity of the west gate and suburb, while both within and 
without the city are located various Christian missions. 
Situated about five miles due east of the capital rises a 
small and almost conical hill, which is wholly composed of 
a very pure magnetic iron. Other similar hills are to be 
found, and appear to be of volcanic origin. 

From the capital the route lies at the foot of the hills, 
at intervals presenting a beautiful contrast to the green 
expanse stretching out to the horizon, like the paddy-fields 
of Burma and Siam. ‘The next large town encountered 
en route is Tsouping, situated at the foot of the mountains. 
This town is a large trade centre, and the many mulberry 
groves visible throughout the district show that silk forms 
one of the large industries here. Ina stroll through the 
streets one sees a great display of hanks of this valuable 
commodity, and the supply appears to be abundant. I am 
informed, however, that it is decreasing year by year. 
This is owing to the excessive cost of transit, and the fact 
that the people are bound down, illegally, to sell their silk 
through a middleman, who is required to report such sales 
to the official of the district; and, gladly as they would 
export their silk to the treaty port at Chefoo, and reap the 
benefit of the far higher prices usually paid by foreigners, 
they are unable to do so. A French gentleman, I am told, 
periodically travels inland from Chefoo to buy, and his 
advent is looked forward to with eagerness by those who 
are able to evade this coercion. An English missionary 
of independent means has introduced South American 
cotton, which flourishes in this district and bids fair in the 
future to add very materially to the wealth of this division 
of the province, as it has been estimated that cotton, where 
grown, produces from three to four times the profit of 
cereals. To his skill and untiring energy is due this 
nursing of what in all probability will yet be a flourishing 
industry. MortTiMeER O'SULLIVAN. 
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VILLAGE NOTES 


Tuer is a village I know of in South Wilts in whose cot- 
tages | have heard many things said worth recording—of 
humour, intentional or otherwise, and of pathos, real and 
deep. I think we must go nowadays to the uneducated, 
as we call them, if we are to learn how beautiful the 
English language can be ; for they are not weighed down 
by the load of overmuch adjective, and have a simplicity 
of phrase which leaves their meaning wonderfully clear. 
Did people know how much they weaken their conversa- 
tion by adjective, they would try to keep it as much in 
check as do the wise that most pernicious habit of 
‘‘underlining ” in their letters. The poor never weaken 
the sense of what they say by trying to put the meaning 
three times over in one sentence. 

An old woman who had brought up a large family of 
children, all now out in the world, and whose old age was 
passed in the same cottage that had once been crowded 
and noisy, said, in a voice that shook with no self-pity, 
but merely stated the fact, ‘‘ Come the long winter evenin’s, 
and I sit here—I misses ’en and I wants ’en.” This is the 
simplicity of phrase which the genius of Sir Walter Scott 
understood when, for instance, in that surpassingly fine 
scene of the death-bed of the Laird of Dumbiedykes, in the 
‘Heart of Midlothian,” he makes the old man say to his 
son: ‘Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, ye may 
be aye sticking in a tree: it will be growing, Jock, when 
ye're sleeping.” 

And surely the poetry of the lives of our village folk is 
very great: a poetry whose foundation is in the reality 
and simplicity of their lives. The crudeness of their 
surroundings forms so perfect a background to the ex- 
pression of their human nature, because it interferes so 
little with it. Their tears and laughter stand out more 
clearly for the quiet that is around them. 

In this village there is a woman who lives alone ona 
common at the bottom of a gorse-covered hill. Hers is a 
freehold, and because she is her own landlord the thatch 
must grow o!d and let the rain in— unless the kindness of 
some richer neighbour rethatches it for her. Some half- 
mile off her old brother-in-law lives. He is old and 
doting and has almost lost his wits. He can do nothing 
for himself, and has fallen from his chair sometimes 
through weakness. This woman, his sister-in-law, for 
ten or more years has climbed that hill in winter and 
summer, snow and sunshine, and has never failed to do 
the duty she took upon herself of getting him up, making 
his bed, setting his meals for him, day after day the 
whole year through. ‘* What the poor are to the poor— 
God and themselves only know.” She had one child—a 
son—who when nine years old fell from a hay wain and 
was brought home dead. The garden is overgrown and 
flowerless, but she will point to a large box bush that 
grows 60 near one window as to almost overshadow its 
light : ‘ And that is the sprig of box I brought hoam wi’ 
me from his coffin—brought hoam wi’ me the day they 
put ’en in the churchyard. And it’s grown  su’thin 
wonderful.” Her tears are new as when it was a sprig. 

A curious thing is that when our villagers express their 
meaning ill, using words quite other than those we should 
think correct, they still manage to convey their meaning 
more forcibly, I really believe, than if they used the right 
ones. What can be better than this, as expressing a great 
family resemblance of feature? I was visiting a cottage 
with my married sister not far from her home, and, after 
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we had been welcomed and chairs set for us, I was intro- 
duced as, ‘‘ This is my sister, Mrs. Crow; she is staying 
with me, and I have brought her to see you.” ‘‘ Well! 
to be sure I thought as she were your sister! I said to 
myself as I see you coming up the path, Well, | said, 
they’ve got one another's noses.” 

But perhaps the most expressive description of what 
all victims to rheumatism will recognise for a most dis- 
tressing characteristic of the complaint was given when | 
asked Mrs. Meade after her husband: ‘‘ Well, I can’t 
say, Miss, as he is better. . . . I'm sorry to say I can't. 
He do feel the alteration in the weather with his legs so.” 

As I write I remember so many priceless sayings. 
There was the poor dear who lived in a draughty cottage 
and suffered from ‘‘ population of the heart” ; the woman 
who said to me, with a world of loving sympathy in her 
voice, of the ailing girl who was sitting just two feet 
from us in the chimney-corner: ‘‘ As I tell her, poor girl, 
it will be a merciful day when we hear the bells a’ tolling 
for her”; and, perhaps best of all, the widow whose third 
husband was at death’s door. We called to ask how 
the doctor had found him when last there. She met us in 
the doorway with a ready apron to, perhaps, dry eyes. 
‘*No,” she said, ‘‘there is no hope for ’im—come in, do 
’ee!—there is no hope for ‘im. I've seen a man die.” 
Then, in glorious parenthesis, ‘‘1 may say, I've seen men 
die—and there’s no hope for ’im at all.” CLARISSA. 


ENDS OF THE EARTH 


What cordial part in you is ours, 

Who in the ancient isle had birth : 

You, of strange stars and other flowers, 
Ends of the endless earth ? 

You fire us to imperial thought : 

Proud passion kindles at your names, 

O other Englands, vastly wrought, 
Fashioned from out great flames ! 


But some across the worlds of waves 

Gaze with more intimate intent : 

To lifelong homes and deathlong graves 
Half of our hearts we lent : 


Half of our hearts! Oh, worlds away 

Beat they or sleep, where many a friend 

Through luminous night and burning day 
Waits, or has found, his end. 


Our waves of fame no more they see, 
Our memoried winds they may not hear : 
Their worlds to us will ever be 

Alien: yet near and dear! 


Through Oxford summers, London days, 

Who walked with us, now set their feet, 

Ends of the earth! on your far ways, 
That ours will never meet. 

We bide within the English seas 

Among the fields of home ; but yet, 

Far realms and marvellous distances ! 
On you our eyes are set. 

You prison us in loving chains, 

You bind us fast with treasured bands: 

Our hearts are on your vasty plains, 
Afric and Austral lands ! 

LIONEL JOHNSON 
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GET OUT! 


Tue invitation is usually resented: treated as a gross 
infringement of the rights of property and of man, and an 
unpardonable insult to boot. Frequently it is so; but 
irequently also it is well-meant and useful advice. It is 
not certain of more favourable reception on that account. 
We hate to be advised; and if we can possibly attribute 
base motives to the mentor we are prone to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity. 

A conspicuous instance of this perversity is the case of 
the Englishman who advises his covntrymen to emigrate : 
particularly if the person so advised happens to be that 
most touchy of mortals, the British Working Man. Why 
should he be turned out of doors? he wants to know. As 
well talk of eviction at once. 

The most curious thing about this unpopularity of 
emigration is that it fades the higher you ascend in the 
social scale —that is to say, the desire for emigration is in 
inverse ratio to the need for it. The ordinary middle- 
class man, who can make some sort of a decent livelihood 
in England, and who is certain at any rate to find the 
conditions of life at least tolerable, is slow to try his luck 
e'sewhere ; but he does not usually treat the advice to go 
as an insult, and he wil sometimes brace himself to 
the effort, and clear out. The young man of higher rank 
who, though fortuneless and prospectless, as fortunes and 
prospects go among his class, is yet assured of good food 
and raiment and housing, good sport, good society and 
pienty of fun in England, despite his lack of money, regards 
emigration with equanimity, often with pleasure and a 
sense of adventurous delight ; and the higher you go in 
the social scale the more do you find young men deter- 
mined on getting away from their native country, for a 
time at all events ; a pleasure tour if they have a fortune, 
an attempt to make money and a home in some new land 
if they have not: but go away, temporarily or permanently, 
they must. It is as though one could make an analogy 
from nature, and argue that the social tree is more firmly 
attached to the soil at its roots. But the analogy can 
hardly apply. The poorer the man the harder it is for him 
to make a decent income, and consequently the harder for 
him to get full value out of life. For him England is 
mostly a place bristling with trespass boards. He may 
have the instincts of a sportsman, but he will have little 
chance of gratifying them ; he may have social and political 
-ambitions, and they are likely to remain with him as 
dreams for the rest of his life. In these, as in many other 
anatters, his chances are infinitely better away from the 
Old Country. Of course there are reasons, or, more 
accurately speaking, sentiments, why a man should desire 
to remain in his native country. Old friendships, relation- 
ships and old associations generally fill the native soil with 
a potent magnetism. But, after all, these drawbacks to 
emigration are not so formidable as they sometimes ap- 
pear. The world is getting rapidly smaller, and travelling 
is becoming not only quicker and easier, but cheaper, and 
the man who goes to the Colonies endowed with enterprise 
and industry is not likely to be debarred from an occasional 
holiday trip to renew his associations in the Old Country. The 
wsthetic reason influences some people: anew country lacks 
many ofthe charms of an old one; but it is doubtful if the 
esthetic aspect influences the majority very largely ; nor 
must it be forgotten that new countries have charms of 
their own, though they lack those peculiar to England. 

There is yet another reason urged against emigration : 
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the objection to living among unsympathetic foreigners, 
Indeed, some of my readers are probably by this time 
accusing me of want of patriotism in suggesting that 
English citizens should abandon the country of their birth 
and goto foreign countries. But that is just what I am 
not doing. I want no man to nationalise himself on foreign 
soil. I want him to remain in his own country, only I 
interpret country in a larger sense. 

Let us get to definitions. What is our country? Is it 
the particular island which our forefathers conquered some 
centuries since, and named England? Or does it also 
include the principality of Wales, the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and the island across the Channel, which they also 
conquered? Is the term to be confined to them; and if 
not, why draw an arbitrary line anywhere within the terri- 
tories over which flies the Union Jack? Our country is 
the British Empire. You cannot conveniently or truthfully 
make a narrower limitation. England is a generic term 
for those portions of the earth subject to the Queen of 
England's rule. Only in a parochial sense can England 
be limited to the forty little counties at present locally and 
officially grouped under the title. ‘* England” a thousand 
years ago expanded with conquest and settlement from its 
beginnings on the eastern coast until it covered all the 
southern half of the island of Great Britain; but it still 
remained England. Now it has extended over a third of 
the earth’s surface; the expanded realm still remains 
England. It is not fanciful to say that an Englishman, 
leaving Yorkshire for Ontario or New South Wales, 
does not abandon his own country more than he would 
by going from Yorkshire to Somersetshire. In both 
cases he journeys from his native, familiar district to 
another district, where he sees new faces and new pro- 
spects: in both cases he experiences a sense of home 
in the companionship of fellow-citizens of the same 
Empire, and in the enjoyment of that Empire’s familiar 
institutions and the protection of its flag. The farther 
journey is not to-day much more formidable or distant 
really than the journey from one county to another was 
a few generations ago; and progress in transport in- 
ventions and facilities is still at work, making the trip 
across the Empire an affair of yearly diminishing im- 
portance. 

How strange it is that Englishmen should be content 
to remain in such dense ignorance of their own Empire! 
Apart from any question of emigration or settlement, one 
would think that every Englishman would wish to see 
what his inheritance is like. Yet how few trouble to do even 
that! If they leave their native land at all for a glimpse 
of the outer world, it is usually for some foreign country. 
For every Englishman who visits Canada there must be 
some dozens who go to the United States. But the 
vast majority of Englishmen on recreation bent are amply 
satisfied with a few idle weeks at Scarborough or 
Ilfracombe, or some outrageously expensive shooting or 
fishing in Scotland; the better sport, the more varied 
interests of British North America—to take the handiest 
of our Possessions—goes unknown. Jt is as though a 
man should come into possession of a magnificent estate 
and never trouble to go near it. 

There was a time when the best use which England could 
find for her great Possessions over-seas was the establish- 
ment of penal colonies in them. The insult to the Imperial 
idea in this proceeding was too crass and too brutal to 
bear contemplation to-day ; and the history of the painful 
business is, perhaps, best locked away in our memories— 
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only to be brought out on rare occasions, when we are 
disposed to pay our grandfathers too much reverence. 
Less brutal, but not a whit less crass, was the policy 
which followed the Transportation era, when the Colonies 
were encouraged to follow the example of the United 
States, and cut their connection with the Mother Land. 
But the excuse of an evil governmental example is now 
no longer quite adequate to shield from blame the indi- 
vidual Englishman. In a slow, lumbering fashion, with 
many careful tyings and untyings of red tape, the Imperial 
Government is awakening to the fact that the outlying 
provinces of the Empire are worth consideration. Let 
the citizen profit by the conversion of the Colonial Office. 
Only let his reformation come more quickly. Owing to the 
alarmingly rapid growth of industrialism the world over, 
events are moving very quickly. If Englishmen are to reap 
the full benefit of their inheritance they have no time to lose. 
The middle-aged Englishman, whose career is definitely 
established in his native land, should yet get acquainted 
with as much of the Empire as he has time to see ; look- 
ing out meanwhile for openings for his sons and invest- 
ments for his spare capital. The young Englishman, 
with his career yet to make—and a rather poor chance of 
making it at home—should hunt around the Empire for a 
likely spot in which to settle—in the quest he will find an 
embarrassment of riches; and the impecunious Englishman 
of every class should consider whether it is really worth 
while struggling along hopelessly in this choked-up little 
island when the great inheritance over-seas clamours for 
men to take possession of her, and is ready richly to 
reward such as approach her in a right spirit. 
Ernest E,. WILLIAMS. 


SHAKESPEARE IN SOLUTION 


Ir remains, apparently, one of the traditions of the theatre 
that no actor can be regarded as truly great until he shall 
have appeared in one or two of the better known plays of 
Shakespeare, though the public that fixes this standard of 
qualification, and consistently abides by it, is not always 
impressed with the need of supporting such appearances 
by its presence. There may have been a time when the 
public representation of Shakespeare’s plays in their raw 
state was a source of congenial amusement ; but, belong- 
ing as I do to a comparatively recent era, I have to 
confess, sadly enough, that the wave of enthusiasm has 
missed me. The practice of reducing these plays to the 
level of educational text-books has spoilt their prospects 
of worship in this generation ; for the experience of being 
required to learn by rote an entire drama, sliced up into 
numbered sections for readier reference at examination 
times, and of being drearily summoned to parse, analyse, 
and otherwise distort, fragments of high-sounding English, 
made the undiluted work of Shakespeare little more than 
a form of oppression, that one looked forward to being 
able to pleasurably forget with the end of the schooldays. 
The rising generation is as likely to turn to him for 
theatrical amusement as to the ‘‘ De Bello Gallico,” or 
some equally disturbing juvenile reminiscence. 

But Shakespeare in solution is quite another matter. 
Since, of late years, theatrical managers have come to 
invest these plays with spectacular accessories of imposing 
magnificence, I could almost venture to say that Shake- 
Speare has a future before him: though that literature 
may be the sufferer by the innovation I will not be bold 
enough to deny. To the austere student, with sufficient 
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powers of imagination to enable him to conjure up vividly 
the scene assumed to be represented, the modern practice 
must doubtless appear as the work of the Vandal and the 
Goth; but to the ordinary playgoer who sees in the 
theatre a place of entertainment and not a dramatic night- 
school, this scenic embellishment in all its barbaric 
wantonness of red and gold is no more than the very 
satisfactory gilding of a rather difficult pill. 

In his remarkably successful production of ‘ Julius 
Cesar” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Tree appears to 
have recognised to the full the modern appreciation of 
Shakespeare as a factor of amusement, since the literary 
qualities of the play are in danger of escaping notice 
entirely in the wealth of the mounting. The brilliant 
scenes, following one upon the other, are, as it were, a 
row of beads, in the contemplation of which one loses 
sight of the slender thread upon which they have been 
strung. All that modern artifice could do to soften the 
classical asperity of the theme has been done with a lavish 
hand ; and though sterner minds may declare that this is 
not Shakespeare, it must be conceded that it is at least mag- 
nificent. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Tree has aimed at making 
his production a popular success ; and that he has achieved 
his purpose is undeniable. There is more than one scene 
in the play that will come as a painful shock to worthy 
folk who revere Shakespeare for himself alone, uncoloured 
and unadorned ; and to such as they my heart went out 
during the scene of Mark Antony’s oration, which com- 
prises the second of Mr. Tree’s three acts. They cannot 
fail to detect in the representation of this scene a subtle 
fusion of the more ordinary melodramatic effects with the 
business-like methods of an up-to-date political meeting. 
Here, the stage is crowded with ‘‘ citizens” who cheer 
and counter-cheer with conventional energy, until, at the 
point at which Antony is besought to read dead Cesar’s 
will, they have the stage to themselves, and cannot be 
said to make light of their opportunity. Indeed the clamour 
designed to influence favourably Antony’s decision is 
sustained at such length that here and there in the audience 
people are moved to applause, if only to break the terrible 
suspense that they find no longer supportable. This is 
the most transparent stagecraft, a device from which the 
strictly orthodox would flee as from the wrath to come ; 
and yet its overwhelming success justifies it completely. 
It is not literature, it is not high art ; it is no more than 
expert showmanship in its rightful sphere. 

I have always understood Mr. Tree to be a manager 
to whom the commercial aspect of a theatrical enterprise 
did not appeal; yet, after seeing his version of ‘ Julius 
Cesar,” I cannot but feel impressed with the idea that if 
he were at some future time under the necessity of mini- 
mising the loss upon any of his productions by the judicious 
leavening of Art with the business instinct, he is happy in 
being remarkably well gifted for such an onerous under- 
taking. In an age in which Shakespeare is said to ‘‘ spell 
ruin,” he is a genius of no common order who can bring 
a mere classic down to the level of popular enjoyment, 
and impart to it all the exquisite fascination of looking at 
shop-windows in Regent Street. So long as we must have 
Shakespeare at our public places of amusement, instead 
of confining him to the library, to which he properly 
belongs, the generous inclination for spectacular effect in 
the modern manager is a matter for earnest gratitude ; 
and I can find nothing but praise for Mr. Tree's splendid 
efforts mercifully to adapt his theme to the need of the 
general public. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
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FINANCE 


THE POSITION OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Ho.tpers of New South Wales Government Stock, or 
indeed of that of any other Australasian Colony, need have 
no fear of default in payment of their interest. The nearest 
approach to such a possibility is the case of Queensland, 
where it was publicly and officially admitted that, if they 
had not secured a special acvance at a critical juncture of 
£600,000 from the Bank of England, default in payment 
of interest due by the Government must have followed. 
But while there need not be felt any alarm on the score 
of default, because some expedient will always be found to 
avert such a disaster, it is quite a different matter to 
study the financial and commercial history of a colony 
with reference to the pecuniary interests for which the 
Government is not directly responsible. In the extreme 
event of a Colonial Government being unable to meet its 
periodical interest obligations, it is hardly to be doubted 
that the Imperial Government would come to the rescue, 
directly or indirectly. It is not likely to let one of our own 
Colonies default when it is pressing a loan upon China. 

But, having in view these financial and industrial ques- 
tions, it is of particular interest to devote a brief notice to 
the record of New South Wales, which—some people say 
undeservedly—enjoys the premier position in respect of 
credit amongst the Australasian Colonies. The question 
of its financial deserts, as compared with other colonies 
on the Australian continent and with New Zealand, is not 
the immediate question for discussion. It is a matter of 
hot controversy amongst the partisans of the various great 
colonies, the allegation against New South Wales being 
that that colony is selling its lands, and treating the pro- 
ceeds as revenue; while others are leasing them, and only 
so treating the rents. Be that as it may, it is justifiable 
to treat New South Wales as being in the very front 
rank, and a review of the year’s events is somewhat dis- 
couraging. Making all discounts for pessimistic views or 
for political bias, which in all the Colonies is very strong, 
there are figures available which can be interpreted by an 
impartial observer for himself. The result of an examina- 
tion of those figures is to show that 1897 was a bad year 
for New South Wales. We know it was bad in Victoria 
and Queensland; but South Australia and Western 
Australia have been exceptionally situated, on account of 
the sudden development of the mining industry. The 
drought which prevailed almost universally over Australia 
had as much effect in New South Wales as elsewhere. 
A Sydney contemporary, writing to all appearance with 
impartiality, says that with a good rainfall in October 
the wheat crop would probably have reached fourteen 
million bushels; but that, as it was, 250,000 acres of 
wheat had to be cvt for hay, so that the yield may not be 
more than,ten million bushels, and the official estimate 
places it below that figure. Our contemporary adds, 
“* The drought has lessened the promise of the year by some 
millions sterling.” 

The conditions described above naturally led to a re- 
striction of trade in the second half of the year, but there 
is more significance in the fact than is shown by such a 
bald statement. The merchandise exports from Sydney in 
the first half of the year amounted in round figures to 
£640,000, which looks satisfactory ; but quite another 
complexion is given to the situation by the results for the 
whole year showing an increase of only £470,000, or 
thereabout, which implies, of course, a decrease of 
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£170,000 in the second six months. To make affairs 
balance as nearly as possible, New South Wales had to 
export during the year £907,145 more than in 1896; and 
even, in spite of this, if one wants to remit money to 
Australia he can do it by cable, on paying £99 155. per 
4,100 or even less, with the price of the telegram thrown 
in. Seven or eight years ago he would have had to pay 
#100 10s.; and a few years earlier than that the cost 
would have been £101. To the most elementary student 
of economic science the significance of this is obvious. 
Moreover, it is stated, on what appears to be good 
authority, that practically the whole of the increase in the 
exports of merchandise has been in the re-exports, leaving 
the exports of domestic produce in 1897 very much at the 
same level as in 1896. Another bad year in respect of 
climatic conditions would play very serious havoc with 
Australian affairs generally—we do not now refer to New 
South Wales alone. Apart from such conditions, the out- 
look seems moderately favourable. We cannot see our 
way to use a more optimistic phrase than that. The 
harvest prospects are beyond human control. <A bad 
one now and again can be sustained without disaster, 
but there have now been three bad ones successively. 
One very encouraging feature is that, to all appearance, 
no further reconstruction of the banks which suspended 
in 1893 is anticipated; and New South Wales is 
fortunate in its chief bank having survived the crisis, and 
in another important institution having well emerged 
from the reconstructed stage to pay substantial dividends. 


COMPANY PROMOTING—I 


From time to time the duty will probably devolve upon 
us to offer in these columns some comments upon the 
numerous fresh issues of capital which are constantly 
offered to the British public. Meanwhile, and at a moment 
when the letter-boxes of London, suburban, and provin- 
cial residents are being inundated with prospectuses of 
new companies, it may not be inopportune to indicate how, 
to some extent at least, the ordinary investor may be able 
to discern the probable worth of the numerous schemes 
propounded to him as a means for investing his surplus 
cash. 

We will not for the moment concern ourselves with the 
general question of Government loans, for the reason that, 
although much could be said on this subject, invitations 
to subscribe to such loans are not so constantly thrust 
upon the attention of the British: public, while should 
some impecunious foreign State desire to raise a loan 
upon inadequate security, the chances of the proposals 
receiving adverse criticism in the public press are far 
greater than in the case of ordinary joint-stock com- 
panies, who appear to succeed only too frequently in 
obtaining either the necessary ‘‘ puff” from this or that 
newspaper, or at least to ensure the non-appearance of a 
directly unfavourable criticism. 

It is,.then, to the question of joint-stock. company 
promotions that we will turn our attention in this and 
some succeeding articles, and by way of preliminary it 
may perhaps be well to assert what has been stated else- 
where, and what may appear a too self-evident pro- 
position—namely, that joint-stock companies are not 
formed from a philanthropic desire to provide a suitable 
and profitable investment for the money of the public. 
That a particular company may turn out to be a great 
success and a highly remunerative investment by no 
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means invalidates this statement, which may be taken as 
an axiom in considering the question of company pro- 
moting. However good or however bad the venture may 
ultimately turn out to be, it must always be remembered 
that vendors and promoters have their own axe to grind, 
and investors therefore will do well to approach the 
prospectus with an attitude of reasonable suspicion. 


Prospectuses of joint-stock companies may be divided 
coughly into two kinds :— 


I. Where some property or business already estab- 
lished is being acquired and about to be worked 
on the joint-stock principle. 

II. Where the cash solicited from the investors is to 
be devoted towards the exploiting of some un- 
tried mine or land, or for acquiring and working 
some new patent or new form of industry, or 
for the formation of some company to operate 
in the shares of other companies, such as has 
been done for example by the numerous trusts 
formed from time to time. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out that operations 
under Class II. must of necessity be entirely of a specuda- 
tive kind, and an instance can scarcely be conceived where 
money entrusted to the promoters of such companies 
could, by any possibility, be termed an ‘‘ investment.” 
While, therefore, we shall endeavour later to say something 
about the prospectuses of such companies, which may 
enable readers to form a better judgment as to their 
merits in the class to which they belong, we shall chiefly 
direct our attention to the consideration of those ventures 
which come under Class I., and among which, at rare 
intervals, perhaps something like a genuine investment 
may be occasionally secured. 


THE MONETARY OUTLOOK 


DURING the past week the Money Market has been in a condition 
of dependency on the Bank of England, the amount borrowed from 
that establishment considerably exceeding any repayments. The 
progress of the ingathering of the taxes continues to be the main 
factor in creating this pesition ; and, therefore, it is not altogether 
surprising to note that, in spite of the dearness of money, discount 
rates have weakened a little. Government balances at the Bank 
of England being now unusually large, it is felt that, with disburse- 
ments later on for public supplies, the market may experience 
some relief ; moreover, as noted in another column, there has been 
a distinct falling off in the price for gold. 


THE STOCK MARKETS 


THE many uncertainties surrounding the political situation, together 
with an almost equal amount of uncertainty as to the future value 
of money, have had the effect of checking business in the stock 
markets. First-class investment stocks on the mere possibility of 
permanently dearer money rates have tended to droop, home 
corporation and English railroad preference and debenture stocks 
showing a general decline for the week. There has been no sort 
of pressure to sell, and in a lifeless market the smallest operations 
suffice to move quotations in other directions, Consols are fully 
; lower than a week ago. 

With the conclusion of the dividend announcements, home 
railway shares will lapse into stagnation, the present level of prices, 
as was pointed out last week, offering small inducement to opera- 
tors in the absence of distinct indications of continued trade im- 
provements and good traffics. Indications in this direction are 
favourable enough in the main, but an uncertain political outlook 
detracts from full assurance. 

The two markets to which most attention continues to be directed 
are Argentine Government and Railway securities and American 
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railroad shares. Argentine Government stocks have wavered a 
little during the week on a small advance in the gold premium, 
but most of the stocks of railway companies in the country have 
further appreciated owing to the continuance of improved traffics. 
For the moment, however, such speculative energy as exists is 
chiefly directed towards American railroad shares, and, whatever 
may be the future course of that market, there appears little reason 
to apprehend anything like stagnation. English buying during 
the past week has been considerable, while sales have been rather 
pressed from New York. The immediate outlook is rendered 
more than unusually obscure by the recent disastrous mishap to 
the American warship, which imports an element of political 
uncertainty which has to be reckoned with. ‘The heavy selling 
which immediately followed the announcement of this catastrophe 
sufficed to show that the “bull” account here was considerably 
larger than had been supposed. On the whole, we are in- 
clined to endorse the opinion expressed by a New York telegram to 
a contemporary that, “if the ‘/azne incident is found to have 
been an accident, the market will soon recover ; if it is found to 
have been due to treachery, lower prices will be the result.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


MONEY rates in India are again becoming very stringent, and in 
view of the heavy crops yet to be moved, there appears reason to 
believe that the stringency may continue—if it does not actually 
increase—for some time to come. How far this will assist the 
Government in its sales of Council drafts remains to be seen. At 
the time when drawings were resumed in December last it was 
estimated that an average of nearly 60 lakhs a week would have 
to be sold to make up the amount required for the financial year. 
Up to the present the average has been about 4o lakhs per week, 
so that unless an extraordinary demand should set in, there is 
every prospect of the Indian Government having to raise further 
sums by a fresh loan. 


At a future date we shall devote some space to the considera- 
tion of what promises to be one of the most pressing financial 
problems in the future—namely, “India’s Currency.” For the 
present we may say that, while on general principles we are in 
favour of a single gold standard, and while we believe that for 
this courtry any interference with such standard is distinctly unde- 
sirable, it will always be the policy of this paper, on monetary as 
on other questions, to fairly examine both sides of the case. In 
the case of India it is necessary that the subject should be 
approached, both financially and politically, in an unprejudiced 
manner. It is perfectly clear that the present system—or rather 
want of system—cannot be tolerated much longer. 


A feature during the past week has been the sharp fall in 
the price of bar gold to 77s. 9$d. per ounce, which is the lowest 
point which has been touched for a long while past. The sudden- 
ness of the decline has caused a feeling in some quarters that 
the long-protracted foreign demand for gold may be shortly 
coming to an end. While it is not possible at the moment to 
wholly endorse this view, there is, from what we learn in good 
quarters, some reason to believe that Russian orders may not 
be so actively pressed in the future as in the past. It must also 
be borne in mind that the rise in money is also a factor to be 
considered. Much of the recent withdrawals of gold has not 
been posted on exchange operations, but has partaken more of 
the nature of borrowing gold in this market than being favoured 
by the cheapness of money here. 


We make some reference elsewhere to the subject of company 
promoting, endeavouring to indicate some means by which in- 
vestors may judge of the merits of prospectuses. As an instance 
of money which may be saved by a little careful examination, we 
might direct attention to an issue of Five per Cent. bonds of a 
certain American railroad, offered to English investors at par. 
Without going at all into the merits of the bonds in question, the 
extraordinary nature of the issue may be sufficiently indicated by 
stating that these same bonds can be bought in the open market in 
New York at 90. 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


Managers: 
F. GREEN & Co., ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 
Head Offices: 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at § Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & 0. 





COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, 


Pp & FREQUENT SAILINGS to GIBRAL- 
e e TAR, MARSEILLES, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW 
ZEALAND. 


P. & 0. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 


For particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- | 


hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


-  £3,672,000. 


THE NEW BONUS PENSION SCHEME combines a Life 
Assurance Policy (at ordinary with-Profit Rates) with an 
Annuity payable during the Life of the Widow or other Nominee of 
the assured, at the rate of 54 per cent. on the amount of the Policy. 

(See Special Prospectus.) 





FUNDS” - 


Lonpon OFFICE—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 
HEAD OFFICE—35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


BANK OF MONTREAL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1817. 
Capital Paid Up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1 232,876. 
Undivided Profits, £184,284. 
Head Office and Board of Directors: MONTREAL. 
General Manager: E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 
London Office: 22 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


f Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
Committee MOUNT ROYAL. 
l THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, 
and the United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and 
Cable Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
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AN OPEN WEST AFRICA 


Wuat is happening in West Africa? The public is keenly 
anxious to know and the public is kept severely in the 
dark. We do not agree with those who complain of this 
official reticence. The Ministry cannot afford.to risk a 
repetition of the premature disclosures which have for the 
moment wrecked the most promising part of our policy 
in China—that which was conditional upon the acceptance 
of a British loan. But it is all important that the public 
_ should clearly understand what it is we are driving at in 
West Africa. There as in China it is for open markets 
that we are fighting— markets open not to British goods 
alone, but to the goods of the whole world. An open 
West Africa is our goal ; a closed West Africa is the goal 
of the French. 

Keeping this in mind let us see how we stand. The 
French in their desire to do in West Africa what they 
have been allowed to do in Madagascar—that is to say, 
shut out the free-trading nations of the world—have 
alternately put forward two grounds for their claim to 
territories which may fairly be spoken of as within British 
spheres of influence. One ground was priority of treaty 
with natives and the other the doctrine of rights over the 
hinterland of acknowledged protectorates or possessions. 
When the action of the French last summer and autumn 
made the situation critical the British Ministry suggested 
that the dispute be decided on one or other of these twa 
grounds. Indeed, Sir Edmund Monson, our Ambassador 
in Paris, insisted on knowing on which ground France 
elected to stand. The suggestion was a most reasonable 
one, for it was France herself who drew up these rules of 
the game. But M. Hanotaux demurred, and there arose 
what in diplomatic circles would be described as irritation. 
Since effective occupation—said the French Minister, in 
effect—is the only thing which secures civilisation in 
Africa, this question and future questions as between 
France and other Continental Powers should be decided 
by effective occupation and not by either priority of 
treaty or the hinterland doctrine. Now M. Hanotaux 
knew well enough, as we know now, that if effective 
occupation be the test we have been caught napping. 
The Royal Niger Company, which, let it be admitted, 
have worked patriotically for British interests without 

, advertising themselves, have in the past done what they 
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could; but no private company, however well disposed, 
could hope to cope with the sums of money which France 
has been spending right and left in West Africa in recent 
years—sums so huge that we are not surprised at Lord 
Selborne’s recent hesitation to name them. That is how 
we stand to-day. France has deliberately reverted to the 
old game of scramble in Africa which we had thought was 
ended for ever by the partition of spheres of influence, and 
the responsibility must be hers, not ours. It is once more 
a question of ‘‘ get what you can and keep what you can.” 
France having repudiated the allocation of territory accord- 
ing to treaty rights, or according to the doctrine of 
Hinterland, there is nothing for it but to occupy as much 
as we can, with a view to swapping pawns at the end of 
the game. 

The real point at issue is the navigation of the Niger. 
All the attempts of France are directed towards securing 
the control of this great artery of commerce in West 
Africa. That would inevitably involve the importation of 
arms and ammunitions of war to be placed at the disposal 
of the Mohammedan Powers, who are in some cases a 
great scourge and in all cases a menace to the extension 
of civilisation. Here, then, lies the root of the whole 
matter. In England our minds are taken up with an open 
China, and we talk too much of African swamps. The 
French have not been so blind to the possibilities of West 
Africa. No one can read such a book as ‘‘ Timbuctou la 
Mystérieuse,” by Dubois, without realising, perhaps for 
the first time, what this great river means to West Africa, 
and what its control by any foreign Power must mean. 
In size it is as an arm of the sea. Controlled by France 
it would be used to close to the commerce of the world 
a territory not incomparable in extent to India itself. 
Controlled by a British Chartered Company or the Imperial 
authority, it may be used as a great channel of free and 
civilising commerce, not for ourselves alone, but for the 
whole globe. 

To secure this open West Africa is our work for the 
moment, and it is a work which should enlist on our side 
the sympathy of other nations, and especially the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the United States. There, as in 
China, we are fighting the battle for them as for ourselves. 
And let it be noted that what we are doing for the world 
in West Africa we are doing quietly and effectively with- 
out so much as an unnecessary wave of the Union Jack. 
What could be more dignified and at the same time deter- 
mined than the action of Lieutenant Henderson on the 
Gold Coast Hinterland, of whichtwe have already given 
some details in our Notes this week? Of his conduct it 
may most assuredly be said that this is heroic empire- 
building, worthy of the best British traditions. 


CANADA AS PIONEER 


Sir Witrrip Laurier and his colleagues know well how 
to ‘take occasion by the hand.” When, last year, 
Canada set a splendid example to the other colonies in 
repaying past British generosity by giving British manu- 
facturers a favoured footing in her markets, fossilised 
British treaties with Belgium and Germany wrecked her 
good intentions. Thus rebuffed, Canada might have 
abandoned her pro-British policy, and made friends 
with Washington. She might easily have done so 
had she been willing to join in tariff discrimina- 
tion against the Mother Country. Putting aside all 
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temptations, she kept faith with us, and this week we 
have the official announcement of her intention to amend 
her tariff, so that after August 1 the originally-planned 
tariff reduction of 25 per cent. shall apply to—and only 
to—imports from Great Britain and such British Colonies 
as by their fiscal treatment of Canada are entitled to 
the concession. At present British treaty entanglements 
compel Canada to extend any tariff reduction to practically 
all countries except the United States ; but in five month’s 
time these treaty entanglements lapse, thanks to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s courage, and thenceforward Canada limits 
her favours to her friends. 

No doubt Canada will again be told that this is not, 
the best Free-trade doctrine, but when one considers 
Canada’s position it is sound sense. Free-trade, as we 
know it in England, is at present an admitted impossibility 
in countries like Canada, where Customs duties supply 
more than half the revenue, and where the population is so 
scattered as to make an income-tax a practical impossi- 
bility at the present stage of their development. The 
ultimate goal of the Canadian Ministry is now, as it has 
been from the moment they assumed office, ‘‘ Free-trade 
as in England,” but they are entitled to approach 
that goal in their own way, and their own way is to let 
duties be first reduced in favour of those countries that 
favour them. 

Let, therefore, British manufacturers take full ad- 
vantage of the opening thus afforded, and let Canadian 
producers be given every possible facility and encourage- 
ment to extend their export trade with England, for the 
freest possible interchange of products is good for us both, 
and may show the other colonies of Great Britain an 
excellent example which they cannot be too anxious in 
following up to the fullest extent. 

But what, it may be said, of the United States? Has 
not Nature, by the line of her mountains and rivers, marked 
out Canada and the United States as the natural trade 
complement, the one of the other? That may be; bet 
Nature does not always have the last word in such matters. 
Things might have been very different had the United 
States treated Canada fairly, instead of acting towards her 
the part of a bully, as she has too often done since, thirty 
years ago, at the close of the Elgin reciprocity treaty, she 
failed to coerce her into the Republic. England cared no- 
thing then for Canada and would gladly have cast her off, 
and a conciliatory policy at Washington might have lost 
us our nearest and richest colony. But, happily for us, the 
United States acted otherwise, and she is acting otherwise 
to-day. 

The air is full of talk of a denial by Congress of 
the ordinary facilities of transit for goods across the 
boundary ; of illiberal restrictions upon the natural ex- 
change of labour in border cities; of anti-Canadian 
reprisals at Fort Wrangel and cther entrances to the 
gold regions of the Yukon ; and of a thousand and one other 
petty provocations which seem on the facts, as reported 
here, to be unworthy of a great nation like the United 
States. Nothing would please nine out of every ten 
Englishmen more than to see neighbourly relations 
established between Canada and her neighbour, and 
British statesmen would go far out of their way to induce 
Canada—if she should need inducing—to meet half way 
any reciprocal advances. But what can one say in the 
face of what seems now becoming the traditionally un- 
friendly attitude adopted at Washington towards Canada 
in these matters ? 
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‘*ESPECIALLY THOSE”’ 


Tuey did not know that Billy had so many friends until 
he lay a-dying. Then they knew. 

It takes some of us more than four years to make one 
friend. Billy had only lived four years altogether, but 
everyone he knew was his friend, and he knew everyone 
in his little world. 

‘*] want some ice for Master Billy’s head!” said the 
parlourmaid. ‘‘ He’s that feverish, Doctor says, it’s to be 
kept on all the time.” 

Mr. Stallon, the fishmonger, looked grave. 

‘*] haven't a bit of ice on the fremises. It’s ordered, 
but it won't be here till to-morrow. Dear! dear! and to 
think as the little gentleman’s so bad!” 

Mr. Stallon was a stout, seafaring-looking man, with 
a short brown beard. He shook his head, and looked 
really sorry. 

‘Whatever shall we do?” cried the parlourmaid, 
** Whatever shall we do ?” 

“Do!” echoed Mr. Stallon. Co! why get some, 
to be sure. I'll goto Fareham for it myself. Tell your 
lady she shall have it in an hour.” 

Mr. Stallon owned an inn as well asa fish shop. He 
crossed the road to his inn yard; there he harnessed his 
horse to his spring cart, and he drove to Fareham for the 
ice. Billy's town is a very little one, but Fareham, six 
miles off, is big, and Mr. Stallon got the ice. I’m afraid 
that he drove furiously, and beat his horse. But he quite 
forgot to charge for the ice, and no one ever thanked him 
for getting it. He didn’t mind, he was one of Billy's 
friends. 

The Earl was another. The Earl is young, fresh- 
coloured, and chubby, and somewhat lacking in dignity. 
He is an M.F.H. for all that, and Billy was wont to go 
with him to the kennels, and knew all the old hounds by 
name. 

The Earl and Billy held long conversations on the 
subject of poachers. Billy's sympathies were apt to go 
with the poachers; but that was the fault of the Radical 
curate. 

As for the curate, he and Billy were dear friends. He 
would spend long sunny afternoons, bowling slows, and 
twisters, and overhands to Billy, and he could sing such 
charming songs. 

One of Billy’s peculiarities was that he exacted songs 
from all his friends. Then he learnt them himself, and 
sang them in his turn. The curate’s favourite song was 
** For it’s My Delight, On a Shiny Night.” It was this 
song that caused Billy’s predilection for poachers. 

The Earl could sing too. Of his répertoire the favourite 
was 


She went and got married, that ’ard-earted girl, 
And it was not to a Wicount, and it was not to a Hearl. 


Here Billy always interrupted, exclaiming delightedly, 
“That's you, you know !” and demanded the verse again. 

There was one friend from whom Billy exacted no 
songs. This was old Williams, the gardener. He was a 
very good gardener, but deaf. Billy was the only person 
whom he could hear well. He really had no notion of 
singing, that gardener. So he told Billy tales in broad 
Gloucestershire instead, and Billy trotted after him, assist- 
ing in all his horticultural operations, and they loved each 
other. 


But the fever had got a hold upon Billy, it was such 
a hot July. 
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At last a Sunday came, when those who loved him best 
feared that he could not last through the day. At morning 
service the curate gave it out that ‘‘the prayers of the 
congregation are desired for William Wynnington 
Ingram” ; then he paused, and with a ring of supplication 
in his voice, which startled the listening people, said, 
‘‘little Billy Ingram, whom we love—who lies grievously 
sick.” 

‘* William Wynnington Ingram” had fallen on inatten- 
tive ears, but the familiar name struck home, and the 
congregation prayed. 

In the pause which followed the words ‘ especially 
those for whom our prayers are desired,” the deaf 
gardener’s voice was heard to say ‘‘ Amen”; but no one 
sniled at him that Sunday. 

The Earl had no surplice to take off, so he reached 
Billy’s house first ; but the curate caught him at the drive 
gate, for the curate ran. 

There was no sound in the house but the voice of 
Billy’s mother, singing to him, over and over again, the 
same old nursery rhyme. It ran :— 


O do not come, but go away— 
Away with your eyes that peep ; 

O do not come to Billy’s house, 
For Billy has gone to sleep. 


It has a quaint lilting tune, and Billy loved it, but he 
could not sleep. 

His father came down to the Earl and the curate, and 
silently they followed him up into the darkened nursery. 
Billy smiled when he saw them. He could not speak, he 
was so tired. 

His mother knelt at the head of his bed, singing 
tirelessly. His father knelt down at the other side, 
devouring the thin, flushed, little face with loving, sor- 
rowful eyes. The curate knelt down at the foot of the 
bed, and the Earl, who made no attempt to wipe the tears 
from off his ruddy cheeks, knelt by a chair By the 
darkened window sat the pretty hospital nurse, in her 
white cap and apron. 

‘*O do not come to Billy’s house,” the mother's voice 
went on. Then she sang more softly, and suddenly there 
was silence :— 

Billy had gone to sleep. 

The drive gate clicked, a quick step sounded on the 
gravel outside. It was the doctor. He came hastily into 
the room, and, stepping softly over to Billy’s mother, 
lifted her up, and set her in a chair. 

He took her place, laying his hand on the child's pulse, 
and on his forehead. Then he said in a whisper, ‘‘ He'll 
do, he’s gone to sleep.” 

The three men rose from their knees, as Billy’s mother 
fell on hers, with the first tears she had shed, in all that 
weary week. 

They followed the doctor out of the room, and crept 
downstairs into the hall. The doctor pushed Billy’s father 
into the dining-room, saying, ‘‘ You must give me some 
lunch. I want to see the little chap again, in twenty 
minutes or so—what the deuce was the matter with you 
all? Did you think he was dead ?” 

‘* J did,” said the Earl, in an awestruck whisper. 

‘Go away!” said the doctor testily ; ‘‘ go away, you 
long-faced lunatics, and leave us in peace!” 

The two young men turned and went into the drive, 
where they found Williams, waiting for news. The Earl 
went up to the old man, and put his mouth to his ear, 
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saying loudly, and with pauses between each word—‘‘ He 
—is better—he’s asleep—the doctor—says—he’ll do.” 

Williams blew his nose noisily, in a large red handker- 
chief; then said huskily, ‘‘ The Lard be praised! your 
lardship, the Lard de praised!” 

Then the Earl and Williams shook hands; and the 
curate and Williams shook hands. The two young men 
shut the gate softly, and went down the road. 

The curate went to lunch with the Earl. They had 
champagne, and the Earl grew frivolous, as his manner is ; 
he has not much dignity, and he and the curate are old 
friends, for they were at Eton and ‘‘ the House” together. 

‘TI say, old chap!” said the Earl confidentially, ‘ you 
were jolly careful that the Almighty should make no 
mistake, this morning.” 

The curate leaned back in his chair, and with more than 
a reminiscence of their college tutor in his manner, re- 
marked, ‘‘In matters of importance, it is well to be 
strictly accurate.” 


REVIEWS 


PETER THE GREAT 


“Peter the Great.’ By K. Waliszewski. 
French by Lady Mary Loyd. 


Translated from the 
London: Wm. Heinemann. 


THERE need be no hesitation in welcoming this second edition of 
M. Waliszewski’s remarkable study. He shows immense—perhaps 
unrivalled— knowledge of the facts, rare picturesqueness of narra- 
tive, and, apart from certain prejudices natural enough in a ‘Pole, 
his judgment is generally trustworthy. His Peter may not be the 
authentic Tsar in every particular, but he has given us a most 
powerful, convincing presentment of a monster of genius. To this 
he adds a brilliant historical sketch of Russian life and manners in 
the eighteenth century ; and, in numerous digressions, he cites 
evidence against more than one agreeable myth, Sophia's beauty, 
for example, has become an accepted tradition on the authority 
of Strahlenberg. M. Waliszewski quotes the testimony of the 
impartial Neuville in the opposite sense—“a shapeless body, 
monstrously fat, a head as big as a bushel measure, hair growing 
on her face, sores on her legs.” This is a very fair instance of the 
wiiter’s method : he spares himself no pains and spares you no 
detail, producing his effect by innumerable cunning touches. 

Peter begins life coddled in the very atmosphere of Asia. His 
room is darkened when his physician visits him ; his pulse is taken 
through a silk coverirg ; on his way to church a double row of 
dwarfs surround him with curtains spread to hide his person from 
the common eye. Fortunately for him his step-sister’s revolution 
succeeds, and the boy is reared at Préobrajenskoié, in company 
with grooms and potmen, his body and mind growing stronger 
daily. The stories of his early prococity are false. M. Walis- 
zewski certifies that the baby strategist of fiction died unable 
to drill a corporal’s guard; and the infant Crichton of Russian 
legend never learned to spell aright. Yet he learned at Préobra- 
jenskoié more than books could teach him: best of all, he grew to 
understand the nature of that rabble which he was to convert 
into a living force. This, in truth, was Peter's vocation, He was 
capricious and unstable in matters of small moment ; but he never 
wavered in his resolve to create a nation, to drag his barbarous 
horde into the light, and to place the Khan of Muscovy on the 
same footing as the King of France. The result speaks for itself. 
Peter’s reign began in 1689 and ended in 1725, and within these 
thirty odd years he worked a dozen revolutions. 

Patriots would fob him off on you as an Imperial Amadis, the 
victim of calumny, and like enough there is vast exaggeration in 
his legend. But no amount of ingenuity can transfigure Peter 
to a knight-errant, nor could a Russian Bayard have done 
Peter’s work. Peter liked low company on its own merits, being 
himself as coarse a brute as any in the land ; but he also frequented 
it from policy, learning from carousers what his people thought, 
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picking his servants from the mob, persuaded that there was more 
chance of his finding a man of brains in taverns than in palaces. 
And he proved right. He never, indeed, hit on a great sailor, though 
he went from one extreme to another, transforming a Norwegian 
boatswain to an admiral, making captains of lubbers who had 
never looked upon the sea. Nor was he luckier in his choice of 
soldiers ; but from the slums and stews he chose his crafty clowas, 
converting them to statesmen, diplomatists, and financiers, who 
jockeyed the trained aristocrats of Europe as though these were 
sO many ninnies at a fair. He hailed a real man from any 
quarter. Sweden, Denmark, Holland were scoured for engi- 
neers ; Switzers like Lefort, Venetians like Lima, Frenchmen like 
L’Ositre were pressed into service. And Peter himself laboured 
with vigilant zeal, shipbuilding, engraving, ivory-turning, anato- 
mising, always a man of his hands. He wandered over Europe, 
fighting his way into mints, observatories, factories, ever on the 
watch for practical workers who should help him to make Russia 
march in the road he marked for her. 

That he was a savage and ruffian is undeniable. Courtiers 
giggled when they saw him lift his table-napkin in his dirty hand 
and marvel at its purpose: their laughter stopped short when the 
furious giant, twitching off his neighbour’s wig, belaboured the com- 
pany with it. Toa bestial standard of morals‘he joined a fervent 
piety. When a new church was consecrated he “ baptized it” with 
three thousand bottles of wine, so that even himself, the Prince of 
Topers, lay insensible for six days afterwards. Loving to please, 
Peter thought to ingratiate himself by ordering a merry-andrew 
to cut capers before great ladies who had walked through minuets 
with the Grand Monarque ; and, when they gazed aghast, the 
Tsar would break a broomstick on the spine of the buffoon who 
failed. Yet in his own country he could always tickle the populace 
whence he sprang. He marched his nobles through the streets 
garbed in motley, and he forced the foreign envoys to join the 
procession. General Bruce turned a hurdy-gurdy ; the Chancellor 
tootled on a flute ; the Austrian Resident puffed a bagpipe ; Secre- 
taries of Legation figured as devils—hoofs, horns, and tail com- 
plete—while Peter thwacked the big drum. Foreign envoys 
shirked private audiences owing to His Majesty’s trick of 
driving his fist at their noses; and the spectacle of the Dutch 
Resident being publicly pommelled by the Tsar scandalised 
the Diplomatic Corps. But not one among them durst 
refuse to trudge through the slosh when Peter ordered a new pro- 
cession. Antics of this sort were the least of Peter’s faults, and 
they endeared him to the general. There are other charges 
against him to which only an allusion can be made. But his 
capital crime is his treatment of his son Alexis—Alexis, who had 
his father’s vices without the genius. A superstitious, dissolute 
lad who kicked his sick wife, Alexis became the tool of the 
opposition—the Conservative party that Peter had ground down, 
and the Church that hated the appointment of heretics to high 
places. Moreover, Alexis so loathed soldiering that he preferred 
mutilation before serving in the ranks. He was further suspected 
of conspiring against Peter’s life, and the thing is likely enough. 
Peter, at least, believed it. Hence the ghastly tragedy of Peter 
declaring with a curse that “the devil will not take him yet,” while 
with his own hand he brings down the knout upon his dying son’s 
back. That scene in the Troubetzkoi Bastion has—rightly—done 
Peter more wrong than all the accumulated villanies of his career. 

Yet, when all account is made of his crimes and vices, it is im- 
possible to deny his greatness. He found a regiment of scarecrows 
with bows and arrows, and he left an army which brought the most 
dashing, if not the greatest, soldier in Europe to his knees. He 
created an entire navy of his own initiative ; he lifted a multitude 
from the depths of savagery to equality with nations of venerable 
traditions ; he thought out a whole civilisation and forced his plans 
through, despite all opposition ; he invented a policy which suc- 
ceeded in his own day and has never known a permanent check 
thenceforward. For his own age and country Peter was the man of 
destiny. He was not too nice as to ways and means; he loaded 
his dice with a good conscience, holding scruples for the mark of 
a desperate fool. And he triumphed then, as his pupils have 
triumphed since, because he knew his own mind, because he never 
allowed himself to be diverted from his aim, and because he never 
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stooped to craven counting of the cost in blood and treasure. He 
was not a great soldier like Hannibal, nor a great ruler like 
Napoleon, nor even a fire-eater like his foe Charles XII. But he did 
a greater work than theirs by creating a nation, by introducing a 
new elemental force into politics. Peter had the wit to see what 
to do and how to do it, and he had the strength to cow millions 
into obeying his enlightened will. Suck as he was or seems to have 
been, M. Waliszewski pictures him in the very able study before us. 
In a third edition it might be well to correct one or two slips 
which have escaped revision. Thus Menesius (p. 33) is plainly 
Menzies, and the date 1619 (p. 95) is obviously impossible ; the 
statement (p. 44) that Sophia wrote plays is decidedly risky. 
But these are trifles. And M. Waliszewski deserves all praise for 
a most brilliant achievement, more absorbing than ninety-nine 
novels in a hundred. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER IN CHINA 


*“‘Through China with a Camera.” By John Thomson, F.R.G.S. 
With nearly a hundred Illustrations. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 


THE Peace Society has had many critics, but no one has ever 
made the suggestion that its operations should be recrganised 
on a photographic basis. Yet one can imagine an ardent amateur 
on the Executive of the Society having a good deal to say for such 
an idea some day. Most wars, when the nations themselves, and 
not their kings or their kings’ wives, are responsible for them (he 
would, no doubt, argue), are fought under the impression that the 
people who, for the nonce, represent “ the enemy ” are very differ- 
ent folk from what they really are. Therefore (he would point out), 
in order to keep the peace in a large proportion of cases, it is only 
necessary to make the populations of the various countries of the 
earth better acquainted with one another. Of course, a quotation 
from the pages of a well-known historian pronouncing this to 
be an “amiable delusion” might be fired off at him, but this would 
not stop hisadvocacy of the pet scheme of reform. “ Look,” he would 
say, “ what useful work the photographs in many recent volumes 
have done in sweeping away international misunderstandings and 
misconceptions. Has not our ‘man in the street’ been enabled to 
see for himself that Johnny Crapaud at work in his fields looks a 
very decent, industrious, steady-going fellow who is unlikely to 
entertain any burning desire to despatch his sons across the 
Channel to attempta landing at Dover? And Jacques Bonhomme, 
in his turn, has he not been at once surprised and relieved to find 
that this Jean Boule has very rarely 1ed hair, protruding teeth, or 
fect of preternatural proportions, and that indeed were he to put 
on a blouse, sado/s, and stuff cap he might be readily mistaken for 
a Lrittany peasant? Many an artisan passing down Regent 
Street (our enthusiast would probably run on) must have got a 
mew conception of Russia and the Russians from looking at one of 
those large photographs of St. Petersburg street scenes displayed 
there. What, therefore, our Society should do is to suspend at 
once the publication of its pamphlets and Herald of Peace, and 
apply itself to securing ‘speaking’ photographs from the various 
countries with which Great Britain is brought most closely into 
contact. This having been done, the pictures must be prepared 
for the kinematograph, and promptly taken the round of the London 
and provincial music halls (here the Quaker members of the 
Executive might be expected to swoon away) and other ‘ institu- 
tions’ where Demos most doth congregate.” 

We venture to think that when this suggestion shall have been 
at length adopted by the Peace Society, it cannot do better, in the 
case of China, than communicate with Mr. John Thomson, the 
author of the interesting work now before us, “Through China 
with a Camera.” The photographs in this picture book—for this 
is what the volume chiefly aims at being—are alike in subject 
and execution admirable. What is most remarkable is the highly 
agreeable impression which these photographs of peoples and 
things Chinese make upon the Occidental mind. Take the illustra- 
tion, opposite page 56, of the interior of a tea-dealer’s establishment. 
With what good taste is the shop arranged ! With what dignity the 
master and his men bear themselves! Waring’s might not disdain 
to take a hint from the way in which the apartment is designed. 
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In the matter of “deportment,” where is the finished product of 
West-End shopwalkerdom in comparison with these well-bred 
Canton “assistants”? Over against p. 66 there is a picture of a 
street in the capital of Kwang-tung which makes one almost feel 
as if one had known it all one’s life. Further on in the book we 
are introduced to a Chinese soldier—none of your British-, or 
German-, or Cossack-drilled, Western-uniformed wonders, but the 
real article, a very human-looking peasant in bare feet, armed 
with a spear and a great basket-work shield with a fearsome 
hobgoblin face outlined in violent colours upon it. Elsewhere the 
reader comes face to face with one of the tillers of the soil— 
perhaps the hardest working on earth—driving his single-ox 
plough. At other stages in the book we are shown a “Chinese 
coster,” bawling, hand to mouth, before an open window; a 
“needy knife-grinder,” and other peop'e of the streets supping 
soup, being shaved, or getting letters written for them. What a 
“taking” picture that is on p. 234 of two poor, simple-hearted, 
tattered, labour-worn coolies sitting at rest, the one with his hand 
in kindly fashion upon the other’s shou'der! ‘ Buddhist Monks at 
Chess,” introducing eight vividly portrayed figures, might be, were 
the men somewhat differently robed, a meeting of a Memorial Hall 
Committee. The delusion that an assiduous reading of certain 
newspapers during the last few months is likely to have fostered— 
that the Heathen Chinee is a “ puir feckless cratur” who cannot 
hope to be anything or to achieve anything without the gracious 
influences of Western “education,” Western manufactures, and 
Western engineering -must lose much of its hold when con- 
fronted with such photographs as those in this book, entitled 
“Art Dealers,” “ Members of the Tsung-li-Yamen,” “ The Open 
Altar of Heaven,” ‘Ancient Astronomical Instruments on the 
Wall of Peking,” the “ Memorial Arch” and the “ Marble Bridge 
of Peking,” and the specimen of country stone-bridge work on 
p. 42—this last a picture which strangely suggests a scene on 
Loch Katrine. Finally, how much at home a North or South 
Briton feels in the “Chinese Garden Gateway,” or at the “ Upland 
Farm,” or with the “Chinese Sempstress” and the ‘ Foochow 
Water-carrier” ! With only trifling modifications, counterparts 
of each might be easily found within the United Kingdom. We 
have left ourselves no space to speak of the letterpress of 
“Through China with a Camera”; but as that is, as has been 
indicated, subsidiary to the illustrations, it is unnecessary to do 
much more than say that readers desirous of acquiring some general 
knowledge of the people of the Middle Kingdom will find the 
pages of print a useful adjunct to the pages of pictures. Mr. 
Thomson visited most of the treaty ports and made many journeys 
into the interior, in one case ascending the Yangtse some distance 
beycnd Ichang, and his narrative is always readable. 


IS FRANCE DOOMED? 


“The Success of the Anglo-Saxon.” From the French of Edmond 

Demolins. New York: L Clarke & Co. 
“ Anglo-Saxons et Francais.” By Jules Lemaitre. 
IT is the force of habit. We English have been accustomed for 
many centuries to regard our neighbours across the Channel as 
doginatists to the verge of impertinence in all matters where the 
pe-eminent honour and glory of their race are concerned. Hence 
our astonishment at M. Demolins’s book and the reception it has 
met with among leaders of French thought. How well we can 
recall—was it longer ago than yesterday?—the storm of dis- 
approval that greeted M. Blouet’s slightly fantastic, not to say 
frivo!ous, encomiums of ourselves ; but to read, as we read in this 
volume, of our transcendent and fundamental English perfections ; 
of the enormous superiority of the Anglo-Saxon over the Gallic 
race ; of the glory of the Englishman and the utter hopelessness 
of the Frenchman, makes us wonder if, a couple of decades ago, 
the author of this “vre infiniment dculoureux, as M. Jules 
Lemaitre has called it, would not have been hanged to the nearest 
lamp-post. 

Even more significant than the book itself are the comments 
upon it which have been made in France, none of which have 
been more fearless or more representative than those of M. Jules 
Lemaitre. “The things that M. Demolins says,” writes this 
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celebrated critic, “ we already knew or at least suspected. _ But he 
indicates them with precision, and above all with great force. 
That which is set forth in this convincing as well as lamentable 
eaposé is the immense social, political, commercial, industrial, 
financial and moral superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race, and our 
own feebleness, our wretchedness, ore néant. For the superiority 
of our vaudevillists and our cooks will not save us ; and it may be 
that our artistic superiority itself has been, all along, but a useless 
luxury.” 

Can we be dreaming? We almost feel inclined to pinch our- 
selves to make sure that we are not. 

On the statement of M. Demolins that the scholastic »égme 
in vogue in France produces mostly ‘ /omctionnatres, while the Eng- 
lish sys'em produces men,” M. Lemaitre declares that this is not 
the result of chance legislation, but is ingrained in the whole funda- 
ment and fabric of French scholastic policy. ‘We are,” declares 
M. Demolins, “a people @ formation communitaire, i.e. where each 
counts on the rest; the Anglo-Saxons are a people @ formation 
particulariste, ie. where each counts upon himself.” “ What we 
derive from this hypothesis,” observes M. Lemaitre, “is indeed 
terrible for us.” Throughout when M. Lemaitre comments, there 
is no tongue in his cheek, none of that flattering unction with 
which some of our own doleful ones are wont at times to anoint 
their forebcdings. It is straightforward, it is candid, it is sincere. 

Our author enumerates the following as the causes which are 
slowly but certainly extinguishing the French race. First and 
foremost, there is the reduction in the birth rate, which is rendered 
inevitab!e by the necessity each father of a family has to confront, 
of amassing as many fortunes as he possesses daughters. He 
shows us how such systematic sterility leaves Jruv7stonal/y much 
disposable wealth, but how at the same time this money is diverted 
from commerce and industry, and is transformed into unstable and 
decreasing Bourse values. He compares his own country’s mode 
of education with that “ of the Anglo-Saxon, which prepares for the 
struggle for life, is directed towards agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial enterprises, and which favours the abundance of children ; 
while there is also the fact that the English home, comfortable, 
and ignorant of sordid avarice, adds to the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, and to his moral value.” 

M. Demolins points out to his countrymen that it is to their 
“base love of fonmctfonnarisme and to their lukewarmness (the 
absurdity of universal suffrage assisting) that they owe the existence 
of a Chamber which counts a hundred retired functionaries and 
nearly three hundred journalists, advocates, attorneys, notaries 
and doctors: in lieu of which the agriculturists, the industrial 
class, and the men of commerce form the very great majority (360) 
of the English House of Commons.” Do they? And if they do, 
how about those in office ? 

The author of “A Quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo- 
Saxons?” also calls attention to the fact that while the English- 
speaking peoples have the good fortune to be nearly wholly 
refractory to Socialism, the French are menaced by an infinity of 
organisations whose ends are fatal to the activity and dignity of 
individuals, 

“ This is why,” comments M. Lemaitre, “ the Anglo-Saxon is, 
or soon will be, master of the world. This is why he has sup- 
planted us in North America, in India, in Mauritius, in Egypt, 
and in Europe and the entire world by his commerce, his industry, 
his politics. It is why, if we do not yet know in what fashion he 
will profit by the coming war in the Orient, we are convinced 
beforehand that it is he who will profit the most.” 

We listen to this jeremiad ; we hearken for the roar of the 
enraged multitudes whose feelings and racial pride have been 
insulted ; for the fierce outpourings of those fiery-tongued, Jew- 
baiting, terrible young sparks of the Latin Quarter. After con- 
siderable straining we hear a sound, a small sound; it is M. 
Lemaitre and twenty of his fellow “Immortals,” not execrating 
and foaming at the mouth, but clapping their hands and crying, 
“Crest vrai! cest tout vrai!” 

And how to remedy this growing inferiority of the Frenchman 
before it is too late? Can he be remedied at all? Would it not 
be wiser for him to surrender himself at once to the forces which 
make for extinction? M. Demolins and M. Lemaitre both offer a 
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long string of counsel; a different system of education ; more 
self-reliance in the family, the abolition of the ruling fouctionnaire, 
and the army! Only, todo him justice, the last-named gentle- 
man in his heart of hearts seemingly puts little faith in the 
power of any of these to effect a real transformation, for he says 
plaintively at the end of his list of remedies :—“ And even this is 
not enough. It is necessary to alter our sou/. Know you, there- 
fore, a method whereby to instil will and energy where they are 
not? totransform a poor devil of a Latin or Celt into a fine Anglo- 
Saxon ogre?” You see, even so ingenuous a writer will have his 
little fling at us at parting. We are magnificent—but we are only 
animals, clods, ogres, after all ! 

To an English reader this book will present the significance 
above noted; but it will be read without elation. We read it 
when it first appeared, in French ; we have now read it in English ; 
and whether it is that the aspect of our idiom on the printed page 
augments rather than mitigates the brutal candour of the book, 
we only know that we are more shocked than before. It is a 
spectacle of self-revelation, of self-introspection, of abasement, of 
humiliation, of despair which can hardly have a tonic effect on 
the minds and aspirations of the sturdy dourgeotsie and the rising 
youth of the still great and powerful French nation. 

To be completely frank, on our own account, we have a 
decidedly greater preference for the Frenchman when he is least 
a pessimist : and (if it is any consolation to M. Lemaitre) we wish 
most devoutly we could believe half the perfections which M. 
Demolins attributes to us. As England herself, in many a moral 
crisis, has had reason to believe, a country is often not without 
honour save among its own prophets. 


THE PRISONER AS WITNESS 


“Prisoners on Oath, Present and Future.” By Sir Herber 


Stephen, Bart. London: Wm. Heinemann. 


StR HERBERT STEPHEN has done a real, if negative, service to 
the cause of legal reform by the publication of this little volume. 
He is a determined opponent of the change that would allow 
prisoners to give evidence upon oath at their own trials. He puts 
his arguments clearly and forcibly, and what he does not say on 
the subject is not worth saying. True, the reader is amazed, or 
amused, or bewildered—anything but convinced; but that is 
because necessity deprives Sir Herbert of straw wherewith to make 
his bricks. 

He propounds a quaint paradox :—A man is accused of a 
crithe, he must know more about it than anybody else, the 
interests of justice are best served by shutting his mouth! Now, 
Sir Herbert feels the difficulty of the position, and frankly admits 
that theory, probability, @ Arzor7 reasoning are all against him, but 
he says experience of cases chiefly under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1885, by which the accused can give evidence, 
proves that fact is not only stranger than fiction but stronger than 
theory. As Clerk of Assize he has seen so many trials during the 
last eight years—was not Sir Herbert of like opinion before many 
of those eight years had elapsed ?—that he ought to know, and he 
does know. True, most of the eminent lawyers of the day are in 
favour of the change. Per contra, “Mr. Henry, the Recorder of 
Carlisle, Mr. Charles McKeand and Mr. Ernest Jordan of the 
Northern Circuit . . . are entirely of my way of thinking. . . Mr. 
Guy Stephenson, Mr. G. F. Hohler, and Mr. Rooth have told me 
that they are in general agreement with me on the matter.” 

Sir Herbert’s experience (which naturally weighs much with 
him) is that at present juries will not convict if they have any reason- 
able doubt. Judges encourage them in thig, and crown counsel 
prosecute with magnanimous indifference. Let the prisoner enter 
the witness-box, and all is changed. Crown counsel will do 
anything to secure a conviction, the jury will find the accused 
“guilty” if the weight of evidence leans ever so little against 
him, and the judge will become a keen partisan. The prisoner 
will have as much chance as the defendant in a civil action, only 
so much and nothing more. Now for some fifteen years prisoners 
in certain cases have given evidence, yet no one save Sir Herbert 
has noted this remarkable discrepancy between these and other 
criminal cases. Obviously, the prisoner in the box influences the 
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jury for or against himself—that is the very end sought for. If 
guilty his story will be torn to pieces by cross-examination (Sir 
Herbert admits that the change would secure the conviction of 
criminals who now escape), but the innocent must appear to 
advantage, and he has nothing to do but tell the truth. It is 
scarcely possible for an experienced judge, at any rate, to have 
such a one under the question for any period without getting 
at the facts. Truth’s like a torch, the more it’s shook it 
shines,” is very true in criminal trials. Now Sir Herbert seems 
to admit much of this ; it is only the inexplicable change in the 
attitude of judge, counsel, and jurymen that makes him think this 
amendment in the law will be for evil. Of course, the change is a 
great one; it is opposed to centuries of English practice ; it may 
work awkwardly for a little. Even so the remedy will lie in 
recalling judge and counsel and jury to a better frame of mind, 
not in gagging the accused. There are some ingenious observa- 
tions on criminal trials in the book, which is well worth reading ; 
but the argument is not conclusive, though it rest on the bed- 
rock of Sir Herbert’s experience. 


CANADA, A NATION 


“ A History of Canada.” By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


London : 


“ AND now having stretched her powers over half a continent, and 
drawn her boundaries along three oceans, Canada becomes a 
matter of interest to the World, and begins to feel her hand on 
the reins of destiny.” In this sentence you have both the inspira- 
tion and the keynote of Mr. Roberts’s most valuable contribution 
to Canadian historical literature. Here, too, you have the ex- 
planation of its claims upon the attention of British readers. 
Mr. Roberts has had many precursors in the study of his 
country’s annals—Paikman, Bourinot, Bryce, and Kingsford have 
all laboured worthily in the same field. But their view-point has 
been different, and for none of them can it be urged in the same 
degree as for Mr. Roberts that they have striven to show, stage by 
stage, the making of a nation in British North America, in whose 
progress “some of the gravest problems of history have been 
pressed to a solution” and on whose further development our 
future as an Empire may in no small measure depend. For this 
task Mr. Roberts has exceptional qualifications. His knowledge 
of Canada’s records, old and new, is at once wide and thorough. 
He is master of an admirable style, clear, cultured, free from 
artifice, but often instinct with the foet’s touch. Above al', he 
loves his country fervently ; in lines familiar to every true-born 
Canadian, he has perhaps given the truest and fullest expression 
to the note of Canadian nationality. 

What, then, is the story he has to tell? Wherein lies its import 
for Englishmen? Passing by the earlier incidents linked with 
the names of the first daring explorers, and the undying achieve- 
ments of Cartier and Champlain, we have first the period of French 
dominion, and the long and fierce strife between France and 
England for the mastery of North America. Thioughout this 
struggle the history of Canada was in a sense the concern of 
all nations. It was moulding the policy and affecting the destiny 
of empires. Next comes the period of more domestic interest, 
the long battle of Canadians under English dominion, for the 
right to govern themselves “in the manner of free-born Britons in 
their own land.” To this contest the world outside paid little 
heed. Downing Street itself only realised the issues at stake 
when stories of rebellion and revolt travelled across the Atlantic. 
But it was thus at no slight sacrifice of internal peace in Canada 
itself that the foundations of future greatness were finally laid, 
and the way was paved for the expansion and consolidation, and 
above all for the growth of national sentiment, which mark the 
third division of the country’s history, the period of Con- 
federation. 

In each of these periods Mr. Roberts deftly brings into pro- 
minence the factors and the forces to which we owe the Canada 
of today. He is ungrudging in his acknowledgment of the debt 
due to French Canadians. “ But for them there would now in all 
likelihood be no Canada.” Not less is gratitude owing to the 
Loyalists so cruelly abandoned by the Treaty of Versailles. 
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“The migration of Loyalists,” says Mr. Roberts, “will some day 
come to be acknowledged as not less significant and far-reaching 
in its results than the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” For thus 
were brought to the making of Canada some thirty thcusand 
people of the choicest stock the colonies could boast—an army of 
leaders, whose deeds have lived long after them, whose influence 
is potent in Canadian life to this day. So, too, Canada gained by 
the ordeal of 1812-14, when called upon to resist the wanton 
aggression of the United States. From this baptism of fire she 
won self-reliance, a new spirit of patriotism, a new bond of brother- 
hood between the scattered provinces. The full fruits of this ex- 
perience and all that it involved were not seen for half a century 
or more. But in due season they were apparent when Confedera- 
tion became an accomplished fact, and a stately commonwealth, 
containing within itself all the elements of power and growth, 
stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

On the incidents which have chiefly helped to give character 
and colour to this third period of Canadian life, closely connected 
though they are with the politics of to-day, Mr. Roberts writes 
with eminent fairness and sobriety of judgment. In the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ke sees, of course, much more than the mere 
fulfilment of a bargain with British Columbia. A new strength 
and anew pledge of unity to the Empire, it has “ peopled the 
wilderness” and proved the most tangible of all material bonds 
which hold Confederation together. 

To-day Canada stands, says Mr. Roberts, “with her feet on 
the threshold of the future.” In what direction will she turn? 
Mr. Roberts’s answer is typical of the new spirit which has lately 
found expression in Canadian policy. ‘It is Canada who has 
taught feeble provinces how to federate, how to form a mighty 
commonwealth while remaining within the Empire. It may be 
her beneficent mission also to lead the way towards the realisation 
of the vaster and more glorious dream,” the dream of an Imperial 
Federation, gaining “ for our 1ace a glory beside which the most 
dazzling pages of earth’s history would grow pale.” 


A GREATER THAN SAPPHO 


“ The Authcress of the Odyssey.” 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


By Samuel Butler. London: 


In his preface to this volume Mr. Butler complains (it is not 
altogether a novel complaint with him) that the great Homeric 
scholars of the day refuse to come forth and do battle with his 
theories. Like Achilles, they sulk within their tents, and no 
amount of pamphlets or letters to the dthen@um will avail to draw 
them from their attitude of dispassionate observation. So we have 
this book, in which the writer demonstrates to his own satisfaction 
that the Odyssey was the work of a young unmarried woman 
living near Trapani, in Sicily ; that she drew her own picture in 
Nausicaa, and again, with embellishments, in Circe and Calypso ; 
and that nearly all the places described with any particularity in 
the poem can be traced to the neighbourhood of one little town 
under the shadow of Mount Eryx, where dwelt this maiden—the 
greatest woman-poet of the world. 
enough ; and yet, somehow, the critics seem still rather diffident 
of grappling with them. 

It is not altogether surprising. Mr. Butler has been termed 
before now one of our greatest living masters of irony. There was 
once a book of his, if we remember right, called “The Fair 
Haven,” which was so desperately ironical that it entrapped several 
well-meaning reviewers into serious criticism of its propositions. 
Irony is a powerful weapon ; but the reputation of possessing it is 
sometimes a doubtful blessing. People refuse now to take Mr. 
Butler seriously ; they believe that even this present volume must 
be a gigantic jest on his part, no matter how earnestly he argues. 
And he is really very much in earnest ; he has spent a great deal 
of time and undertaken a great many laborious journeys in order 
to substantiate his views. The only thing is—and this is where 
he puzzles the sober student—he cannot refrain from putting his 
points humorously. In his abridged translation of the Odyssey— 
which occupies nearly a hundred pages of the book—he seems 
to delight in the incongruities produced by the use of the 
most modern English idioms. Sometimes the effect is delightfully 


Here, surely, are novel theories 
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ludicrous. “ Papa, dear,” says Nausicaa, “could you manage to 
let me have a good big waggon? I want to take all our dirty 
clothes to the river and wash them. You are the chief man here, 
so it is only proper that you should have a clean shirt when you 
attend meetings of the council.” Colloquialisms of this kind impart 
a wonderfully gay and lively character to the story, but they make 
some readers suspicious of Mr. Butler’s good faith. And, again, it 
cannot be denied that he frequently goes out of his way to make 
rash assertions. Here, for example, as frontispiece to the volume 
is a portrait of a pretty young woman, which the author confidently 
labels “ Nausicaa.” He describes it in the preface as “a photo- 
graph of a work in the museum at Cortona called ‘La Musa 
Polinnia.’ It is on slate and burnt, is a little more than half life 
size, and is believed to be Greek, presumably of about the Christian 
era.” Nota word here about Nausicaa. This sort of complacent 
assumption is Mr. Butler's note throughout the book. 

This said, we concede cheerfully that the book is altogether 
fascinating reading. And it does not appeal only to the scholar : 
it may be read with enjoyment by those to whom the Odyssey 
has hitherto been a mere name. Mr. Butler’s theories may not be 
sound, but his manner of presenting them is thoroughly delightful. 
And, even if his book fails to draw a rep!y from some leading light 
of Homeric scholarship, it will at least have the effect of inducing 
— laymen to read for themselves one of the greatest poems of 
all time. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


MR. ZANGWILI’S “Dreams of the Ghetto,” which is to appear 
about the middle of March, is not in the ordinary sense of the 
term a volume of short stories. One definite idea runs all through 
it. The opening story vividly pictures the life of a Jewish child 
shut up in the actual Ghetto of Venice, and throughout the 
volume the reader is made to realise how the characters of all Jews 
are influenced by practically the same forces and environment. 
This central idea is worked out in a remarkable variety of in- 
stances—from Moses to Beaconsfield, and Heine to Lasalle. 


It is curious how little American fiction is read here, having 
regard to the immense popularity of English novelists on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Somebody will point to Mark Twain, to Bret 
Harte, and to a few other names. Well, Mark Twain is a 
humourist rather than a novelist, while Bret Harte has lived so 
long in London that he is almost one of ourselves. Of course we 
have a far larger array of first-class fiction-writers ; yet the United 
States produces many thoroughly readable novels which sell at 
home and which we mostly neglect. It needed Mr. Heinemann to 
discover Mr. Stephen Crane’s “ Red Badge of Courage” for us. 
A few more discoveries of the sort and the average subscriber to 
Mudie’s or Smith’s may become more alert. 


The sale in Edinburgh last week of a copy of the first Kil- 
marnock edition of “Burns” at the extraordinary price of £545 
was the more remarkable, seeing that nothing even approaching 
this sum had ever before been obtained. The “record” price 
previously was £120, being the amount realised for a copy sold in 
London in 1890 and for another copy sold in Glasgow less than 
two years ago. The original price of the book was three shillings, 
and the edition consisted of 612 copies. Forty years ago a copy 
was sold in Edinburgh for £3 10s., and the price was regarded 
then as pretty high. Eleven years later two copies were sold in 
the same city, one of which brought £10 and the other £14. 
Since then the prices have steadily risen. In 1888 a copy was sold 
in London for £86 and another for £111. But up till last week 
£120 was the biggest sum known to have been paid. 


The late Mr. A. C. Lamb, of Dundee, to whose collection the 
4,545 copy of Burns belonged, was more successful in his books 
than his manuscripts. Mr. Lamb was one of the victims of that 
clever rogue “ Antique Smith,” who some years ago palmed off an 
en>rmous number of forged manuscripts upon antiquarians and 
co'lectors. Burns was the favourite with this modern Ireland, but 
he did not by any means restrict himself to imitations of the Scot- 
tish poet. Many of the forgeries were destroyed, others have been 
p-eserved as curiosities, but there is a shrewd suspicion that there 
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are some of the works of “Antique Smith” still masquerading in 
the collections of certain antiquarians as dona fide manuscripts of 
Burns, Scott, and other writers. 


A work which, if it fulfils expectations regarding it, will be of 
considerable interest to Scotsmen and students of Scottish history, 
will make its appearance in April. It treats of “ Historic Earls 
and Earldoms of Scotland,” and is from the pen of the Scottish 
historian, Dr. Mackintosh, author of ‘The Story of Scotland,” 
“The Revolution of 1688 and Viscount Dundee,” &c. The writer 
deals with the Earldom of Mar, one of the oldest in Britain ; the 
almost equally ancient Earldom of Buchan ; the Earls and Mar- 
quises of Huntly and the Dukes of Gordon ; the Earls of Erzol, 
Hereditary Lord High Constables of Scotland for nearly six 
hundred years; the ancient and illustrious family of the Keiths, 
Earls Marischal of Scotland for seven hundred years; and the 
Earls of Findlater and Seafield. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has been a very kindly and unobtrusive 
friend of late days to the children of St. Pancras. Aided by her 
daughters and her secretary, she has started girls’ clubs and 
musical drill as well as story-telling circles and reading circles for 
children. For one happy child-circle Mrs. Ward herself read 
“ Treasure Island” in delightful style, and the picture of rapt faces 
in that uninspiring place would surely have charmed the spirit of 
one who so subtly and tenderly interpreted a world of child-life 
poetry. 


“The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” by “C. 33,” issued. this week 
by Mr. Smithers, has not been very generally dealt with in the 
press; but it has attracted unusual attention. Its intensity, to 
mention but one special quality, is striking ; while it seems to 
show a chastened power, a more poignant humanity than hereto- 
fore, in its author. 


Some London papers, in mentioning Mr. William O’Brien’s 
forthcoming novel, which we announced last week, have stated 
that “When We were Boys” is his only published book so far. 
This is not so. He also issued “Irish Ideas” through Messrs. 
Longmans in 1893—a volume which contains “An Irish Poor 
Scholar,” one of the very best things he has done. The new work, 
“A Queen of Men,” is in the hands of Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton has proved himself a poet in his 
“Sonnets of the Wingless Hours” and “Imaginary Sonnets” ; 
but his rendering of Dante’s “Inferno” into English has not quite 
pleased his admirers. Scrupulously following the Dantean struc- 
ture with the eleventh or feminine syllable, and the setting of the 
thought regularly in threes (lines) or sixes, Mr. Lee-Hamilton has 
sacrificed a good deal of music and magic. All the same, his 
version has its own use and interest. It has been said that the 
best way to render Dante into English is through a medium like 
the prose of the Bible; but then masters of “ Biblical English” 
are as rare as distinctive poets. 


Mr. Anthony Hope has deserted the piquant Graces of Ruri- 
tania and their pretty kindred with whom he and his readers have 
been happy of late years. His new book, now on the point of 
issue, is simply an historical novel—his first. But we need not 
fear that in “ Simon Dale” the romantic feminine interest will be 
lacking. We are to be introduced to Nell Gwynne and sundry 
well-known personalities of the days of Charles II. 


Mr. John Lane will publish early in March a s2cond series of 
Mr. Francis Watt’s “ The Law’s Lumber Room.” The new series, 
like the previous essays, deals with the strange and picturesque 
side of our ancient law. The subjects, which include “Tyburn 
Tree,” “Some Disused Roads to Matrimony,” “ The Serjeant at 
Law,” &c., are fewer in number than before, but the detail is fuller. 


Judging by a morning paper’s announcement, the heroine of 
Dr. Arabella Kenealy’s new novel is a queer being. First a 
parvenu, with sterling fibre and rough bark, she gradually be- 
comes a diamond less rough, and after many vicissitudes she is 
left in a sufficiently fledged state to take care of herself. Lady 
doctors, we dare say, meet strange cases, but this feathered parvenu 
diamond seems exceptional, even for ‘heir experience. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
YOUNG M.P.s OF PROMISE 


ONLOOKERS, after all, see most of the game, even in the House 
of Commons. In his list of “ young men of promise” last week 
your contributor omitted Mr. George Goschen, whose speech on 
the Address will be remembered, and, oddly enough, ignored the 
Welsh members altogether. With the precedent of Mr. “Tom” 
Ellis before him, it was inexcusable to pass over Mr. “Sam” 
Evans and Mr. Lloyd George. They are young and promising, 
ard, unlike the Irish Nationalists, are possible candidates for 
office. Doubtless, too, by a slip of the pen, he included Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, born in 1866, among the “ lawyers without fear.” 
Sir John is not a lawyer; but his speech in moving the Address 
was intrepid, and will not easily be forgotten. 
House of Commons. M.P. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


I have read with much interest Mr. Wells’s article on London 
University which appeared in the first issue of your paper. May 
I, however, point out a misapprehension on his part with regard to 
me when he stated that “hirelings of mine lurk outside the 
University armed with handbills”? No “ hireling” of mine armed 
with handbills or anything else “lurks” at the University or else- 
where, as I am convinced that such methods of advertising, how- 
ever useful in trade, are lowering to education. Again, I am 
afraid I cannot claim the honour of being regarded as a “ cram- 
mer,” notorious or otherwise. It is true that I am engaged in 
teaching, but teaching does not necessarily imply cramming. I 
understand by a “crammer” one who fills a candidate with a 
certain amount of facts which are swallowed in an unintelligent 
manner. Now to this method of imparting knowledge I am 
thoroughly opposed. I have no belief in it. I have never 
practised it. As I have found genuine teaching successful, I am 
not likely to abandon it now in favour of a system in the merits 
of which I have no confidence. 


Chancery Lane, W.C. R. C. B. KERIN. 


?——NOT WANTED 


If a mere non-literary newspaper reader might dare to criticise 
the utterances of a critic upon criticism, I should be strongly 
tempted to “go for” the article headed “ Wanted ——” in the 
OUTLOOK of February 12. I would stand firmly in the centre of 
my little circle of review-printing newspapers, and declare as 
loudly as I could that the tenor of his article is incorrect, and 
that he himself has been wrapped in Rip-van-Winkle slumber for 
at least five years. I might, perhaps, grudgingly grant that one 
or two of his assertions, or his illustrations of reviewing methods, 
are justifiable. But I should most strongly protest that, as a 
representation of the state of newspaper criticism to-day, his 
article is out of it. 

The truth about reviewing is, I assert, that, from the point of 
view of variety, originality and brightness, it has not often stood at 
so high a level as it does to-day. I speak, of course, as a news- 
paper reader and a non-literary person. Toa person so placed, 
there is one new style of reviewing that never fails to charm— 
the flippantly descriptive method. Let me concoct a specimen :— 
** Marvellous Miranda.” By Mabel Mayflower. London: So and-so. 

** Marvellous Miranda” had “ daffodil eyes,” a perfect set of teeth, 
and hair like “ the shimmer of summer on an Exmoor bog.” She also had 
a father who was aged and aitchless and an earl. With him she dwelt in 
a **sea-lapped cave” and her chief delight was to ride a boneshaket by 
moonlight in hare feet. To the cave came Harold, Viscount Harrison. 
He saw her ankles and was enthralled. She boxed his ears. And that is 
all, though the story is spun out to regulation length. 


Reviews upon this plan are a sheer joy. Even the authors 
must read them with laughter-distorted faces. Let me bid your im- 
poverished reviewer to take heart of grace, and, when next he finds 
a novel in his hand, to treat it in this fashion. 


A NEWSPAPER READER. 
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ENGLAND AND IRELAND 


It would be interesting to take the views of your readers on this 
question, viz. Are there any, and, if so, what differences between 
the political ideals of Englishmen and Irishmen ? 

Last summer I spent about a couple of months cycling in 
Ireland and talked with a great many persons of widely different 
views. It seemed to me that what the people want is a form of 
government not such as we force upon them, but more of that of 
a popularly elected Cvesar. 

The Celts have the feelings of the Latin races, and want 
straight leading by someone they understand and someone who 
understands them. The Irish motto, “ Spend me and Defend me,” 
seems to show this depending on some leader. Poor old Ireland! 
It is high time we understood her, and did her real service. One 
thing is clear, the Ireland beyond seas hates us for our bungling, 
and is the greatest stumbling-block in our pathway that we have, 


and it is always there, tripping John Bull at every step. 
Guildford. OBSERVER. 


TROCHEES IN BLANK VERSE 


“W.A.,” in his article on Mr. Stephen Phillips, expresses a 
doubt whether any poet “before, say, 1890” could endure “ two 
marked trochees in the first two places of a blank verse line.” 
In the following passage from “ Balin and Balan” (published in 
1885), Tennyson uses this somewhat hazardous metrical movement 
with fine effect :— 

And Pellam’s feeble cry, 
‘* Stay, stay him ! he defileth heavenly things 
With earthly uses ”—made him quickly dive 
Beneath the boughs, and race thro’ many a mile 
Of dense and open, till his goodly horse, 
Arising wearily at a fallen oak, 
Stumbled headlong, and cast him face to ground. 


It is necessary to quote the whole passage in order that the power 
of the trochees in the last line may be duly appreciated. 


ALFRED E. THISELTON. 


A critic in your issue of February 12 complains of versifiers who 
““bestrew iambic lines with trochaic stumbling-blocks.” And 
truly some of our youngest poets seem to dust their lines with 
trochees as from a pepper-caster, sans rhythm or reason. But 
your critic goes on to ask: ‘‘ Was there ever a poet before, say, 
1890 who could endure two marked trochees in the first two places 


of a blank verse line?” I fear there was one called John Milton, 
who wrote such lines as 


Universal reproach, far worse to bear, 
After forty days’ fasting had remained. 
By the waters of life, where’er they sat, 
In the bosom of bliss and light of light, 
Is the garden of bliss, thy seat prepared. 


Some of these are less strongly marked than others, but the 
double trochaic effect is sufficiently obvious. It is considered 
by critics to be an attempt to introduce an Italian cadence into 
English verse. 

There was also a writer named Edgar Allan Poe, who was 
mightily proud of his line, 


Headlong thitherward o’er the starry sea. 


This line he himself describes as beginning with two trochees, and 
claims that it is unique in English poetry. An extraordinary 
claim, indeed, from one who might be expected to have his Milton 
by heart. But writers on this subject too often trust to memory 
for their facts and to intuition for their arguments. It is few who, 
like Mr. Robert Bridges in his tract on “ Milton’s Prosody,” 
laboriously collate all the facts before they venture to theorise. 
In that little tract, and particularly in its “ Appendix F,” your 
reviewer will find matter well deserving study. 

Edinburgh. T. S. OMOND. 

[Owing to the pressure on our space other letters are unavoidably held 
over this week.) 
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IN PASSING 


In another column Mr. C. Baxter partly draws aside the veil in 
which “The Old Spec.” of Edinburgh shrouds its remarkable 
history and doings. Mr. Baxter himself, it is curious to note, is 
the only member, with one exception, who has held the very auto- 
cratic position of Secretary for three years. The exception is a 
notable one—that of Sir Walter Scott. One chair bears a Scott 
inscription, and no fair American visits the haunts of the “ Spec.” 
—and transatlantic pilgrimages are frequent enough—without 
begging leave to sit where the great'man once sat. The chair is 
no doubt old enough for Sir Walter to have sat in it during his 


secretaryship, 134 years ago, but as a matter of fact he really 
never did sit in it. 


Who could excel the typical United States journalist in un- 
adulterated audacity? Judge, of New York, has a map-cartoon— 
Uncle Sam, crowned with gold; and the gold crown is, if you 
please, the entirely British district of Klondike and the whole 
Yukon region—all labelled “ Alaska,” while poor little Canada is 
huddled away to the bleak shores of Hudson’s Bay! Of course 
not one inch of Klondike or of the Yukon is in United States’ 
territory, or will ever be, in spite of the hopeless geographical 
inaccuracies of Mr. De Windt, to the dissemination of which the 
Imperial Institute seems to delight to lend itself. 


This calm disregard of geographical facts which do not quite 
fit in with United States’ ideas is, we say, characteristic of the 
dominating classes in the United States. This conversation passed 
the other day in New York :-— 

New Yorker: “Going up to Canada, are you? Pretty thin 
country that.” 

Englishman : “Indeed ; our geographies tell us there are more 
square miles within it than within the United States.” 

New Yorker: “ Pretty poor country, anyway.” 

Englishman: “Poor is it? Do you remember your Black 
Friday in New York? Where did you go for money in that pinch ? 
To the Bank of England? No. You went to the Bank of 
Montreal, and the point is worth remembering, my friend !” 


Our attention has been called to a recent number of the Jafan 
Times. Itis chiefly notable for containing a telegram from London, 
which states that ‘“ M. Daudet was murdered as he was entering the 
Adelphi Theatre with Mr. ‘ Terrise,’ an actor.” 


If the threatened fashion of explorers turning their experiences 
and prospects into limited liability companies ever comes into 
vogue, why should not Messrs. Andrée, Peary, and their compeers 
some day rear a gigantic commercial enterprise out of the Russo- 
Canadian route vid the North Pole? If an Arctic route is ever 
discovered, the fortunate adventurer would be most ill advised to 
betray the secret to the world at large. There ought to be a brisk 
trade between two such comparatively contiguous points as Arch- 
angel and Klondike. The Pole itself ought to be a handsome 
property, especially if, as some scientist has alleged, it is “one 
huge electric battery.” Unfortunately, “The North Pole, Limited,” 
is already the name of a registered company ; otherwise it would 
do beautifully. 


Other nations, like France and China, may stand still, but the 
British Empire goes steadily forward. Its latest proud acquisition 
bears the name of Clipperton Island. The other day Clipperton 
Island was annexed by—of all countries in the world—Mexico, 
and the infatuated authorities of that absurd fourth-rate republic 
actually went through the ridiculous performance of hoisting the 
Mexican flag—have they a flag ?—over their new territory. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the whole island was im- 
mediately claimed by a “ gentleman from London.” He turns out 
to be Mr. J. R. Clipperton, who “bases his claim on the ground 
that it was discovered by one of his ancestors when he accom- 
panied Captain Cook on one of his South Sea voyages.” This 
seems clear enough; and “the gentleman from London” ought 
to have his island handed over without further delay. Yet now we 
read that the Mexican Government wants “proofs”! How 
annoying ! 
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A week or two ago we quoted a sample of the Standara’s own 
improvised Kipling metre, and now here is so distinguished a 
poetaster as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on Monday last, suggesting the following as 
an addition to the National Anthem: 


There is no law of God or man 
Which England need obey. 

Take what you can, and all you can, 
And keep it while you may. 


Metrically as well as politically this sort of thing may commend 
itself to Sir Wilfrid, but why, we cannot refrain from asking, why 
“England”? Are not Scotland and—well, more especially Scotland 
—yearning to be partakers of our triumphant turpitude and geo- 
graphical immorality? Or are the northern half of the kingdom, 
the Incorporated Principality, and the Distressful Country to be 
sharers in nothing more than our purer, humbler, and perhaps 
insular achievements? Really, we should like to know why it 
should always be Wicked England and Glorious Britain ? 


Crowded with strangers is Vancouver just now, and we are 
told that the quaint costumes of some of the would-be Klondikers 
mark them down at once as “tenderfeet.” “Still,” observes the 
Pall Mall Gazette's correspondent, “no one minds here how the 
people dress. We have been too long used to the gaudy clothes 
of the Siwashes and the holiday robes of the Chinese to criticise 
a mackinaw suit of Joseph’s pattern, together with a coon coat and 
a pair of English gaiters.” A mackinaw suit and a coon coat are, 
we confess, sufficiently unfamiliar articles of attire ; but what is 
Joseph’s pattern? Can it be that Mr. Chamberlain has been sug- 
gesting a special line of textile fabrics especially suited to the 
Colonies ? 


A propos of gaiters, can there be something more subtle, 
sinister and portentous about these ordinary articles of pedal 
attire than we have heretofore been led to believe? Is there some 
relation in kind between them and the “ chops and tomato sauce ” of 
Serjeant Buzfuz’s suspicions? On Tuesday last the Daily Chronicle 
contained a wordy advertisement, headed “ Orange Free State,” and 
signed by the State attorney of that commonwealth, setting forth to 
the world that an invention had been made, of apparently great im- 
portance to humanity ; and summoning all interested persons “to 
deposit a document clearly stating their grievances before the 
proposed date of hearing,” &c., &c.—altogether a most formidable 
piece of business. Only just as the reader was in the highest state 
of excitement he discovered it to be all about an “Application for 
Patent for the Invention called Improvements in Gaiters and 
Coverings for the Legs.” This is, to put it mildly, hardly dignified 
of the Orange Free State. 


A second “moon of the earth” has been discovered by a professor 
named Waltemath, of Hamburg. We believe the discovery has 
been made before, but it is not usual for the belief to survive the 
spiritual exaltation of the previous evening, or possibly the early 
morning. Yet in his paper now published one is bound to say 
Dr. Waltemath obtains considerable credibility for his theory. In 

“conclusion he proves that the sun which Lieutenant Greely saw in 
Grinnell’s Land in 1881 was really the second moon. But of 
course the gallant lieutenant could not have been expected to know 
that. He was “a stranger in those parts.” 


One hardly dares think there will ever be as great a rush to 
Cosme as there was and will be to Klondike. Men go to Klon- 
dike for gold, to Cosme for Communism. Cosme is located in 
Paraguay, and according to a published interview with its 
founder, Mr. Lane, is a communistic paradise. There is freedom, 
contentment, educational advantages and social diversion ; but no 
statement of Mr. Lane's attracts us with such force as that for 
seven months his ideal community subsisted solely upon beans. 
It is added that they are “sturdy Anglo-Saxon types.” They 
have need to be. For people with a weakness for beans and 
practical Communism we have no hesitation in recommending 
Cosme. If ever a bean-famine comes on, there ought to be a 
great rush thither. 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


“ She hath been at London to cal a stria a straw and a waw 
a wall,””—Cheshire proverb. 
Cardiff 

Is CARDIFF the Welsh capital? The question is again raised by 
the choice of Cardiff for the “ National Convention” of the Welsh 
Liberals. Slowly, and somewhat grumblingly, Cardiff is certainly 
beginning to realise the dignity of a city’s life. It is moving to 
acquire from the Marquis of Bute the Cathays Park, whereon to 
erect its municipal buildings ; and if, as some say, it is the love 
of money that has prevented the growth of a worthy civic life in 
Cardiff, it would now seem to be about to enter upon a worthier 
phase of life. A great Cardiff, adorned with magnificent municipal 
buildings, &c., may do much for Wales. 

At Mountain Ash due honour has just been done to the 
memory of a Welshman who knew the worth of local and imperial 
life—the late Lord Aberdare. A new chancel built to his memory 
has been consecrated at St. Margaret’s Church there. 


Edinburgh 

Why should the northern half of Great Britain be without its 
due complement of military garrison? Considering the service 
done by Scots in the British army, it is indeed surprising that 
next to nothing is ever seen of the Queen’s uniform in our large 
Sco tish towns. As an Edinburgh writer observed the other day, 
all Scotland can only show one regiment of cavalry and two of 
inf.ntry stationed in the country. However small the effect of 
miliiary pageants may be, it is certain that recruiting is not 
assisted by the way Scotland is neglected in this manner. The 
question is really one of high national importance, for in these 
days of talk about the increase of the army such obvious means of 
encouraging voluntary enlistment cannot be left untried. The 
scheme for posting a regiment on the Moray Firth, ten miles 
from Inverness, seems to many a ridiculous remedy. What we want 
is more soldiers in Edinburgh and our big towns. 

We Scots are not so ill used financially after all. This, at 
all cvents, is one natural inference from the report of a Special 
Committee of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, appointed 
to consider the financial relations of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. The conclusion of the whole matter is that “in a 
gencral way it may be said that England, as the predominant 
partner, behaves w.th liberality to Scotland and with lavish good- 
ness to Ireland.” Moreover, the report sets forth in plain figures 
that, while England contributes £2 92. 10d. per head of the popula- 
tion. Scotland only contributes £2 8s. 43d. and Ireland £1 115. 54d. 
Further, while England gets back 12s. 5¢., Scotland receives 
13s. 7d. and Ireland £1 15. 64d. 

Excter 

Exeter has awakened to the fact that other towns are displaying 
unu: ual activity in commercial competition. Some of our leading 
citizens bethought themselves that they had a Chamber of 
Commerce in their midst, and it was considered that with a little 
revivification that was the very means to bring about the desired 
resu't. The Chamber has now appointed a committee to report on 
the practicability of establishing a market in the city—in which, 
it may be remarked, woollen manufacture was two or three 
centuries since carried on on a large scale. The Chamber further 
passcd a resolution in favour of extending the number of markets 
for he sale of Devonshire cider, the manufacture of which is 
rapicly increasing. So that some useful result is likely to accrue 
from the Chamber. The question of railway development might 
also te profitably dealt with, 


Glasgow 
“ The fortunate people of Glasgow now pay no taxes.” So 
says a Chicago paper. But “the fortunate 
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fact, the taxes here, as elsewhere, continue cheerfully to rise. It 
was understood that when the city took over control of the cars 
some form of mechanical traction would be adopted, and a start 
has now been made with the laying of an experimental track for 
overhead electric haulage. As the tramway balance-sheet stands 
at present, a slight increase in the price of fodder—which may 
occur any day—would change the handsome profit into a depress- 
ing deficiency ; and the Corporation see this. Hence the experi- 
mental track. Since the beginning of the Corporation régime 
fodder has been uniformly cheap. 


Manchester 

The report of the Ship Canal revives a painful question. The 
record for the half-year ending in December, though better than 
some of its predecessors, is not pleasant reading. The business 
does not increase as it ought todo. The Canal is not popular 
among shippers. The organisation is still imperfect. Shipowners, 
too, have their grievances to ventilate. They state that the pre- 
sent directors are not in proper touch with them: that they are 
unfamiliar with thé necessary details, and that, in fact, they have 
all their business to learn. Capable and clever men have been 
appointed to important posts, but they have lacked, and still lack, 
the requisite “technical sympathy.” The general staff has been 
not altogether inappropriately dubbed “a regiment of apprentices.” 
There, in a nutshell, are the main difficulties of the Ship Canal. 
Another critic maintains that the Canal is too narrow, too shallow, 
and too angular for vessels employed in the larger trades, from 
which it was expected that the waterway would derive the main 
portion of its revenue, and its success. It is suggested that docks 
should be built at Eastham capable of accommodating leviathans 
of the Cymric type, and that barges should be provided to carry 
freight to and fro between Manchester and the ships. 

Our cotton people are undoubtedly losing ground in the general 
foreign markets. A temporary fillip to the industry, caused by a 
quite natural revival of demand in India, is of course welcome ; 
but it is nothing much, and onlookers are curious to know what 
will be the result of the great conference of employers which is 
soon to be held. Meanwhile there is another great “ combine” of 
spinners in preparation for a confiding public, and several millions 
are glibly mentioned as the probable capital, 


Wottingbam 

The “ Queen of the Midlands” has h'therto been picturesque 
rather than impressive. To strangers who had not seen the Lace 
Market, Nottingham has always presented the appearance of an 
overgrown village. But we are changing all that. Just now there 
is a fever of rebuilding, and soon Nottingham will be one of the 
handsomest provincial cities. The new station in the centre of the 
town (which is to be used jointly by the Great Central and the 
Great Northern Companies) will be of great service to passengers 
and traders alike. But with all this reconstruction they are not 
improving the town out of recognition. The Great Market Place 
retains its distinctive features, and within a stone’s-throw of all 
the principal thoroughfares are numerois “bits” of “old 
Nottingham.” 


Plymouth 

Why is not one electoral register enough for one town? Here 

at Plymouth we have recently elected a member of Parliament on 
one register, chosen our School Board on another register (which 
permits women, but not lodgers, to vote), and we ar2 now about to 
decide by a poll, on a third register, whether a Bill shall be pro- 
moted in Parliament for the purchase and Ceve'opment of the Catte- 
water harbour. Not only does the use of these three different 
registers within six weeks confuse the electors, but they em- 
phasise the absurdity of permitting a man in lodgings to vote for a 
member of Parliament, while refusing him the right to vote on a 
merely local question. Indirectly, he pays rates, and, according 
to the principle on which the Parlia- 





pe; e” know to their cost that it is other- 
wise. The fiction doubtless had its birth 
abcut the time it became known that the 
mu: Cipalised tramway system was to prove 
hig’ ly profitable financially. As a matter of 
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mentary franchise has been framed, he has 
as good a claim to vote as the owner of 
property of the annual value of £260 a year 
who is able to record six votes as an owner, 
and one as a ratepayer. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


In the Far East the main discussion of the week has been on a Buritish 
proposal for two treaty ports in the province of 
Hunan, hitherto totally closed to foreigners. Great 
satisfaction is expressed in Shanghai with the scheme. 

The Victorous, on her way to China, grounded on Port Said bar on 
Monday, and was still aground on Thursday, 


Imperial. 


In the Sudan, General Gatacre’s British brigade has arrived at Abu 
Dis, four miles from railhead. The troops are said to be in the best of 
health. 

There has been a revolt of the Angoni Zulus in Nyassaland, necessi- 
tating the despatch of 400 men of the British Protectorate forces. Mr. 
Carl Wiesse and his party, who were in danger, have been rescued. 

The losses on the Indian North-West Frontier, from June 10 to 
February 7, are stated at 684 British (including 43 officers) and 1,233 
native troops. Treparations are being made for a fresh campaign. 

Sir George Turt er’s amendment, at the Australian Federal Convention, 
that the States should have the power to grant bonuses for the development 
of industries, was rejected on Tuesday by 27 votes to 19. ‘* This deci- 
sion,” said Sir George, ‘‘ strikes a severe blow at Federation.” 

In the Dominion Senate Mr. Scott, the Secretary of State, announced 
that during the present session an amendment would he made in the tariff, 
whereby after August 1 only goods from Great Britain and such British 
colonies as give Canada reciprocal treatment should come in under the 
minimum tariff. This means a preferential tariff of 25 per cent. 

The new Dominion Customs regulations, requiring goods bought in 
Canada for Yukon to be carried in British vessels only, have caused a fear 
of reprisals on the part of the States, and are strongly attacked in the 
Opposition press in Canada. 

The proposed imposition by the United States of restrictive Customs 
and coasting regulations at Port Wrangel, at the mouth of the Stikeen 
river, threatens to imperil seriously the usefulness of the all-Canadian 
route. A crisis seems at hand. 

An extension of the Buluwayo Railway to Tanganyika has been decided 
on, and the work is expected to take four or five years to complete. The 
line is to cross the Zambesi about 100 miles below Victoria Falls, 
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Mr. Lawson Walton’s amendment to the Address was on Tuesday 
night defeated by 311 votes to 208, a majority of 
103. 

The Pembrokeshire election on Wednesday resulted in the return of 
Mr. Wynford Phillips, Liberal, by 5,070 votes to the Hon, If. Campbell's 
3,406, a majority of 1,664. 

On Tuesday Mr. F. Lowe, Conservative, was nominated and returned 
unopposed for the Edgbaston Division of Birmingham, in successicn to 
the late Mr. George Dixon. 

The Centenary of 1798 was celebrated at St. James’s Hall on Wednes- 
day night by Irishmen in London, with Mr. J. J. O'Kelly, M.P., in the 
chair. 

The London County Council has adopted a scheme for the electrica? 
illumination of the roadway and wall of the Victoria Embankment and 
Westminster Bridge. 

The Houses of Convocation of Canterbury and the House of Lay- 
men met at Westminster on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Plymouth Town Council on Monday decided, by 31 votes to 6, 
to confirm their previous resolutions in favour of a Bill in Parliament for 
the development of the Cattewater as a pert, in accordance with Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry’s and Mr. Brereton’s scheme. 

The new Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, South St. 
Pancras, was opened by Mr. John Morley, M.P., on Saturday evening. 
The accommodation is at present for eighteen. 

In spite of the announcement at the beginning of the week that the 
Dupuy de Lome incident was not yet closed, and the presentation by the 

American Minister at Madrid of a note suggesting 


Home. 


Foreign. an expression of regret from Spain, the latter country 
appears to regard the resignation of Sefior Dupuy de 
Lome as sufficient reparation to the States. 

On Tuesday night an explosion took place on the United States’ cruiser 
Maine, which was at anchor in Havana harbour. The vessel was totally 
wrecked and sank, and 255 lives are reported lost. 

At the Zola trial on Saturday the chief witnesses were Colonels Picquart 
and IIenry, and M. Jaurés, the Socialist Deputy. The ‘ expert,” M. 
Bertillon, recalled on Monday, maintained his position as to the guilt of 
Captain Dreyfus. Other experts were called on Monday anc Tuesday, 
and on Wednesday and Thursday General Pellieux was recalled. 
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The Chinese Government has paid France the 100,000 francs indemnity 
demanded for the kidnapping of a French engineer by brigands on the 
Chinese frontier. 

Negotiations are said to be in progress between Russia and Turkey to 
allow a Russian ironclad from the Black Sea to pass through the Bosporus 
on its way to the Far East. 

The Bulgarian demands to Turkey for an inquiry into the atrocities 
against Bulgarian subjects in Macedonia have been energetically sup- 
ported by the British, French, Russian and Austrian Ambassadors. 

The Egyptian Government has proposed an International Commission 
to consider certain modifications of the mixed tribunals, with a view to a 
strict limitation of the powers of these tribunals. 

Friends of the Hawaiian Annexation Treaty in the United States have 
almost abandoned hope of its ratification. 

Feb. 12. The Right Rev. John Richardson Selwyn, late Bishop of 
Melanesia, Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, at Pau, aged 53. 
Consecrated Missionary Bishop of Melanesia in 1877, 
and held the post until compelled by ill-health to 
resign in 1891. Went to Selwyn two years later. 
Rowed for Cambridge in 1864 and 1866. — Feb. 13, Count Kalnoky, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs for Austria-Hungary, at Brucnn, aged 
65. Was Secretary of the Embassy at London in 1859. Also repre- 
sented the Dual Empire at Rome, Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg. 
Feb. 14, Lieut.-Colonel John Rose Holden-Rose, at Wivelsfield, aged 
85. Served in Afghanistan in 1842 and in the Sutlej and Punjab cam- 
paigns which followed. Feb. 14, Major-General the Hon. George 
Talbot Devereux, near Oxford, aged 79. In the Kaffir War, 1852. 

Feb. 14. In the House of Commons Mr. Lawson Walton, in moving 
un amendment to the Address, submitted that the Government policy 
in India, ‘‘ undertaken in the interests of defence, 
weakened the defence of India by converting the 
tribes, whe were the natural garrison of our frontier, 
into hostile and resentful foes, who would open the gates of Hindustan to 
the first invader who attacked it. This was the main and efficient cause 
of the disastrous war—a war which established no right, which advanced 
no interest, which averted no danger, and which had been attended by an 
unfortunate loss of life.” 

Lord George Hamilton, in reply, said, as to the policy of the future in 
India, that ‘‘we should keep each system—namely, the Scinde and the 
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Punjab—to their respective and legitimate spheres of influence, there 
were certain additional difficulties to face, and there were certain advan- 
tages. We must have, as population developed, more contact with the 
tribes ; we had a larger area to deal with, and undoubtedly there was 
greater solidarity among the tribes than was suspected. The Government 
must enforce their power over the great trade routes leading to Afghanistan, 
even though they passed through the country of the tribes. They had 
passed through that country ; but they had given convincing proof that 
they were most reluctant to interfere with the people or their affairs.” 

Feb, 14 at Quzen’s Hall, the Duke of Devonshire, speaking on the 
coming London County Council election, said that the Moderates ‘‘ stood, 
and intended to stand, by the principle of decentralisation. They believed 
that principles of municipal patriotism were more fully developed in the 
minor communities nto which London was divided, than in the vast pro- 
vince into which they had been gathered. . . . They would do nothing 
to reduce the ancient Corporation of the City of London to the level of a 
parish vestry; rather, they would do all in their power to raise the 
vestries, which were already discharging large and important functions, to 
positions not unequal to that of the City of London.” 


Feb. 15. In the House of Commons Mr. G. N. Curzon said that the 
Lawrence policy was dead, and though ‘‘hon. members opposite advised 
non-intervention with the tribes, it was absolutely neccessary to have sone 
relations with the tribes, and three things were essential. We must, in the 
first place, have means of communication by the main roads and passes ; 
secondly, we must have control of the foreign relations of the tribes ; and 
thirdly, we must have some assurances for their good conduct, for which 
we had always been ready to pay them heavy subsidies.” 

Feb. 16. Mr. Balfour said, with regard to the proposed new Z/7? 
University, that ‘every speech made in favour of the existing systen 
seemed based on the opinion that the proposal before the House was for 
the establishment of a denominational university. The whole of the Irish 
educational system, including even the primary schools, was denominationa). 
That fact might be regretted, but it had forced its way by the necessities of 
the situation, and no Minister, Liberal or Conservative, would venture to 
suggest that it should be brought to a summaryend, The Roman Catholic 
bishops had declared that all they wanted was a university with no more 
restriction regarding religion than attached to the existing universities in 
England and Ireland.” 








EMIGRATION. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 


TO CANADA. 


GRANTS AT LOW PRICES IN OTHER 


PROVINCES. ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and Young Men 
desiring to learn Farming. Special arrangements for Domestic Servants, 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive Fisheries, Important Manu- 
facturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land available for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and 


Export trade in all commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick,” Quebec, Cntario, Manitoba, 


North West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intending Settlers, and as to the 
Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W., 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND PERSONAL 





INTERVIEWS INVITED. 
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"LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
ANO FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


RY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais.’’ and ‘‘ Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Bours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden,.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 

Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THrouGH Service (on Week-days)—NortH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p M., Liverpool at 
4.5 P M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

ities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach: COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nirsses, 4-6 Domhof: 
CALAIS: Capt. RiomerieELD, Gare Maritine ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smiru & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Rainsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company's Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
w, and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
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UNION. LINE MAIL STEAMERS to 
GOLDFIELDS of SOUTH AFRICA, NATAL, and EAST 
AFRICA, MADEIRA, TENERIFE. 


DEPARTURES from SOUTHAMPTON every SATURDAY. 
GAIKA (twin-screw) 6,288 ,, via TenerifeandSt. Helena Feb. 19 


MEXICAN... «» 4,661 ,, via Madeira saa oo. Feb. 26 
GAUL (twin-screw) 4,744 5, via Tenerife whi oo. Mer 5 
NORMAN (twin-screw) 7,537. ,, via Madeira ies «so Mal 12 
SPARTAN ... «+ 3,487. ,, via Tenerife and St. Helena Mar. 19 


Return tickets issued to all ports. 
Free railway tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton, 
Cheap tickets for passengers’ friends. 
Apply to Union S.S. Co., 14 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 96 Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C. 


ALCAN LINE. 
LIVERPOOL TO HALIFAX AR PORTLAND. 


CALIFORNIAN —... Feb. 26. | PARISIA . Mar, 24, 
LAURENTIAN <. Mar. 10. | CARTHAGINIAN \. <. Mar. 20: 
FOR HALIFAX Ane PHILADELPAIA. 
SIBERIAN. Feb 26. | ROUMANIAN ..  .. Mar. 12, 
‘ ASSYRIAN...” .. .. Mar. 26. 





OCEAN FARES.—Saloon, 10, 12, 15, and 18 Guineas ; Second Cabin, 47 ss., 
and Steerage, £5 5s. 

eP Special Terengh Rates to all points in the United States, Canada, 
Manitoba, the North-West Territory, and the Goldfields of British 
Columbia, and via Vancouver and San Francisco to China, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Direct services from Glasgow to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia all the year 
round. Sailings from Glasgow and Londcn to Quebec and Montreal, and from 
London to New York regularly throughout the season. 

3” The Company's Special ‘‘ HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION,” Tenant Farmers’ 
Reports and Maps free. 

Apply to the Owners, ALLAN BROTHERS & CO., 19 James Street, 
ona ay hy 103 Leadenhall Street, London ; or Foyle Street, London- 
derry. J.'& A. ALLAN, 25 Bothwell Street, Glasgow ; op 10 PITT & 
SCOTT, } Rue Scribe, Paris. 





HOTEL CECIL, 


STRAND, _LONDON, w.c. 


TARIFF. 
BEDROOMS for one person, from 6/-; for two persons, from 10/6 per day (no 
charge for light or attendance). 
_— -Suites of Apartments from 30/-. Visitors’ Servants’ Board 6/- 


per day. 
SALLE A MANGER. 
PLAIN BREAKFAST.—Coffee, Tea or Chocolate, with Bread and Butter, 


or Toast, 

Same, with Fish or Eggs, or Meats (see daily 
Menv), 2/6 and 3/6. 

LUNCH served in the Salle 2 Manger (see daily Menu), 3/ by 

DIN NER served in the Salle & Manger (see daily Menu), 6 

IN APARTMENTS.—Plain, including {Tea, Coffee or ‘Chocolate, with Bread 

and Butter and Tos ast, 2/6. 

RESTAURANT LUNCH is served at 4/- per head, or & la Carte; Dinner 

ala Carte; Supper, chaud ou froid, from 5/-, or & la Carte. 


” ” 


Dining Rooms for Small and Large Parties up to 1,000 Persons. 





The Berkeley Hotel 
The Berkeley Restaurant 


ARE NOW OPEN. 


Many improvements have been made during the 
past winter. 


Entrance to Hotel—1 BERKELEY STREET. 
Entrance to Restaurant—74 PICCADILLY. 





Natal Government Railways. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. 


DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Gape of Good Hone. 





DAILY EXPRESS 


TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Electric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 





Through Fares, London to Johannesburg. via Natal. 


By Mail Steamers and Rail.. ‘ 
» Intermediate Steamers aud Rail see am EA 


» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... ‘i 5 45 19 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail _ és 40 14 
» J.T. Rennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Rail _,, m 40 14 


First Class, £52 5 
49 


0 Second Class, £34 15 6 Third Class, *£21 2 6 
0 ” ” oe 6. « » ™e.2e 


* Second Class by Rail. 
0 


{Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal). 


Norma Ctass, 
Per 109 lbs, 


Desban to Johannesburg... aus av kia ae 7s. 





Pretoria... ios ine ne ae ioe 8s. 


RouGu Goons. GALVANISED IRON. 
INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not /ess than 5 tons). Cases or bundles un- 
Per 100 és. Per 100 dbs. damageable, per 100 lbs, 


8d. aun 6s. 9d. a 4s. iid. ive 6s. 3d. 
2d. sea 7s. 3d. 2 5s. 4d. ai 6s. 9d. 


Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 


LONDON. 


THE AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. 
CasTLE Mail PACKET Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Union STEAMSHIP CoMPANY, 94 to 96 ~~?) — Street Within. 


BULLARD, KtnG & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, I 

Joun T. RENNIE, Son & Co., 4 East India ian E.C. 
BUCKNAL! Bros., 23 pelle Street, E.C. 

Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


EDINBURGH. 
J. & H. Linnsay, 7 Waterloo Place. 
J. Currie & Co., Leith. 
| A. O. OT!YWELL, 6 Shandwick Place. 
| GLASGOW. 
DoNnALD CurRIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
| CayzER IrvINE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
| F, W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 


Messrs. Dawson Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street. Liverpooi. 


Durban, Natal, November 1895. 


DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 
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The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the world. The only Company running Through Trains under one 
management from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The Longest line in the World. Its trains and steamers 








CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Goldfelds of BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON, AND 
KLONDIKE, 


CONNECTING AT VANCOUVER WITH THE 


CANADIAN=PACIFIC LINE. CANADIAN-=AUSTRALIAN LINE. 
R.M.S. ““EMPRESS OF INDIA,” 6,000: tons gross, 10,000 h.p. R.M.S. ‘‘ MIOWERA.” 
» “EMPRESS OF JAPAN,” o. n | - ** WARRIMOO.” 
- ‘EMPRESS OF CHINA,” - ss | ” AORANGI. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, N " 
FOR JAPAN AND CHINA. US EW ZEALAND, HAWAIIAN 


ISLANDS, AND FIJI. 
Largest, Fastest, and Finest Steamers running from American Continent 
to Australasia, 
Leave Great Britain thrice weekly; Vancouver every three weeks. 


Largest, Fastest, Finest, and only Twin-screw Steamers on 
Pacific Ocean. 








Price £120 via JAPAN. AROUND THE WORLD. Price £125 via AUSTRALIA. 


Bafine|)GREENLAND 
Bay 


? 


ICELAND 
. 
tO 
St.Petersburg 


«> Moscow 
© Russia 


PORT. SAI0 PERSIA 
{ 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


bal 100 140 180 160 120 80 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps, and Through Tickets, apply to 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


67 and 68 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 30 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, S.W., LONDON. 
7 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 67 St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 
N.B.—ALLAN, AMERICAN, ANCHOR, BEAVER, CUNARD, DOMINION, WHITE STAR, P. & 0., SHAW, SAVILL AND 
ALBION AND NORTH GERMAN LLOYD AGENCIES. 


DOMINION EXPRESS Agency for swift despatch of Parcels and issue of Money Orders at low rates. 


Printed for THz OutLoox Pusiisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoopr & Co., New-street Square; and Published at 1rog Fleet Street, Lordon, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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